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Elementary School Texthooks That Meet Present-day Tests 


HALLECK’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY—For Higher Grades . . . $1.60 
A wealth of concrete, interesting incidents makes this history of our country 
seem amazingly real to pupils. The book emphasizes especially the life, progress, and 
industries of the people. 


ARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
Lower Grades... .64 Middle Grades....$ .84 Higher Grades....$1.00 
i Gives pupils a good, all-round training in English; teaches them to build well 
knit, logical paragraphs, and to express themselves in a correct yet natural style; in- 
' terweaves grammar study with composition work. 
B 


OLENIUS’ ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN EVERYDAY ENGLISH .. . § .80 | 
ADVANCED LESSONS IN EVERYDAY ENGLISH ..... . $1.00 
These books (grades four to eight) are based on the project method of teaching. 
They offer a wide variety of original exercises and unite the work closely to the 
pupil’s own life. Both the material and the work widen the pupil’s horizon and train 
him in habits of good English. 


LAIDLEY’S OUR ENGLISH 
Book One............ $ .76 Book Two............ $ .96 
These two books teach correct expression through actual practice not through 
rules. Unity and progression are distinguishing features. 


PERRY AND PRICE’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
First Book............ $ .96 Second Book............ $ .96 
A history for fifth and sixth grades which treats important phases of our history 
with simplicity and clearness and in an unusually picturesque, lively style. Many 
anecdotes of thrilling adventure and deeds of heroism; beautiful colored pictures. 


FINCH’S EVERYDAY CIVICS ... . ‘i +, eee 
Through the organization of the class as a hit this hou eile with the rights 
and privileges as well as the duties and obligations of citizenship, instills a respect 
for the Federal Constitution, and helps to make boys and girls useful members of their 
own community. 


OVERTON’S PERSONAL HYGIENE REVISED .......... $ .72 
GENERAL HYGIENE REVISED... . a eee 
These books give interesting instruction about the dgbelidide of whdentlel health 
and the establishment of healthful living conditions in the community; profusely illus- 
trated. 
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HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
Lower Grades....$ .64 Middle Grades....$ .72 Higher Grades....$ .80 
Special features of these books are: 
(1) Correct interpretation of problems; (2) short methods; (3) training in 
the making of mental estimates; (4) “personal interest” problems; (5) thorough 
@rill work. 
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Essential Language Habits || HISTORIETAS | 


2Qyv EK ree Iw 
Cowan, BETz, and CHARTERS By Francisco PiXoi 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Connecticut College | 
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NEW BOOKS 


Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and Remedial 
: | Teaching 
; Tests that ordinary teachers can use, and that lead to better 


teaching. They apply to spelling, composition, writing, reading, 
arithmetic, geography, history, oral English, and algebra. 





Cloth. 388 pages 








| The Constitution of the United States 
With Synopsis and Questions 


Printed in large type, with a detailed analysis of its provisions and 
helpful questions that aid in understanding and remembering its essentials. 
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APPRECIATION OF PRESIDENT BURTON 


Dr. Marion Leroy Burton, president of the 
University of Michigan, has had a highly satis- 
factory demonstration by the regents of the 
State University that his services are genuinely 
appreciated. They have increased his salary 
from $18,000 to $24,000. 

It is especially interesting in that when he 
was elected it was suggested that his salary 
would be made whatever he might name up to 
$25,000. He was then president of the State 
University of Minnesota at a salary of $12,000. 

It was reported at the time that he sug- 


gested that he did not care to begin his ser-. 


vice on a salary so large as to cause comment, 
and named $18,000 because it was 50 per cent. 
increase of his salary at the University of 
Michigan. 

Now that President Burton has demonstrated 
high administrative ability it is eminently 
appropriate that the Board thus handsomely 
tecognize his successful leadership. 
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Child labor is likely to be reduced if not 
wholly eliminated in beet fields by the inven- 
tion of a tractor-driven “topper-digger” for 
harvesting sugar beets. 





ROSSEY AND DIEHL 


Dr. C. C. Rossey, as president of Concord 
Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia, has 
built up a remarkably serviceable institution 
for the preparation of teachers, serving an im- 
portant section of the state. He has developed 
a fine building program and gathered a large 
student body. His mental alertness, profes- 
sional devotion and scholarly aspiration have 
been contagious in the faculty, in the student 
body and in the entire section of West Vir- 
ginia. His scholastic ambition has led him 
to continue his studies while in service so that 
he will receive his doctorate of philosophy at 
Teachers College, Columbia, this June. With 
the coming of the doctorate there has come a 
highly tempting offer to stay in New York as 
director of the Education Department of one of 
the great insurance companies. 

He will be succeeded in the Concord College 
by George W. Diehl of Coalwood, McDowell 
County, a man highly esteemed in Southwest 
Virginia. 
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RECREATION CONFERENCE 

President Coolidge has issued a call for a 
National Recreation Conference May 22-24, 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, with Secretaries Weeks, 
Work, Wallace, and Hoover honorary secre- 
taries. The President said in the call of the 
conference :— 

“T have instructed Colonel Roosevelt to com- 
municate with the national civilian organiza- 
tions interested in this subject, and ask them 
to send delegates to the conference. There is 
no all-embracing list of these organizations 
and therefore it will be impossible to avoid 
unintentional omissions. Because of this I am 
going to ask those organizations that 
do not receive invitations and that are 
embraced in the above outlined category, to 
write at once to my chairman, Colonel Roose- 
velt, in regard to their representation. 

“In general some of the topics which will be 
discussed and upon which it is hoped conclu- 
sions may be reached and constructive sugges- 
tions formulated are :— 

“Encouragement of outdoor recreation as a 
Federal function; constitutional or legal auth- 
ority for Federal participation; the bearing of 
outdoor recreation on mental, physical, social 
and moral development; outdoor recreation as 
an influence in child welfare; the wild life 
(game and furbearing) animals—birds, fish and 
plant resources of the United States; the 
scenic resources of the United States, and 
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major possibilities of national co-operation in 
promotion of recreation. 

“It will be the object of this conference to 
assist in forming a national policy which will 
co-ordinate all these activities. The prime 
objective is to endeavor to make available to 
the average American outdoor recreation, with 
all that it implies, and to preserve our facilities 
for outdoor recreation for our children and 
our children’s children.” 
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Department of Superintendence, Cincinnati, 
February 22-26, 1925. 
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ASSOCIATION. FOR EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS 


One of New England’s most interesting and 
serviceable educational associations is the Mas- 
sachusetts Association for Educational Methods, 
affiliated with Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, organized August 2, 1921, at Hyannis 
Normal Summer School, by members of class 
in project methods for upper grade teachers, 
class taught by Elizabeth D. Fisher of Lowell 
Normal School 250 members. The object is to 
increase the efficiency of teachers in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts by seeking for, 
studying, and using each day such methods that 
the best present development of the child seems 
to demand. 

There are three meetings a year, and the 
spring meeting, May 10, with Dr. Frederick G. 
Bonser of Teachers College, New York, as the 
chief speaker, was of exceptional professional 
value. Principal W. A. Baldwin characterized 
Professor Bonser as the third of the trium- 
virate of Teachers College—Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
and Bonser. It was certainly a notable address 
on “Method in Education as Related to Pur- 
pose,’ In a masterful way Dr. Bonser treated 
of general purposes and resources in educa- 
tion, general method as determined by these 
purposes and resources, closing with certain 
phases of method relative to the kind of 
activities and the subject matter used in 
their promotion. Activities differ in terms of 
what is required to carry them forward. 
Growth through activities requires one or 
more of these: Knowledge of facts and rela- 
tionships; the development of habits of mind 
and body, and the development of attitudes, 
appreciations and ideals. The teacher is re- 
sponsible for analyzing each given activity, to 
determine which kinds of content it required, 
for understanding the elements of the learning 
process for each kind, and for guidance of the 
children to proficiency in the use of these ele- 
ments. 

Miss Delia G. O’Connor of Worcester, presi- 
dent, is largely responsible for the success of 
the meeting. 
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“THE INDIANA TEACHER” 


The Indiana State Teachers Association has 
its own official magazine, “The Indiana 
Teacher,” the Association having purchased 
The Educator-Journal, of which Hon. L. N. 
Hines is the editor. 

Thus another of our long-time associate edu- 
cational magazines passes on. This is the 
seventeenth prominent educational magazine 
to which we have bid an affectionate adieu. 
The cases of the Educator-Journal, the 
Pennsylvania School Journal and others that 
have become State Association magazines are 
really promotions, passing into a new life, 
rather than “passing on” in the modern 
use of the term. We have been personally 
and professionally interested in both The 
Educator and The Journal before they 
were merged in the Educator-Journal. 

William A. Bell, who made The Indiana 
School Journal a real professional power, was 
a student of Horace Mann at Antioch, and had 
much of the spirit of the greatest of American 
creative educational leaders. 

I recall as though it were yesterday, though 
it was really a long time ago as young folk 
reckon time, when Professor Robert J. Aley 
of the State University of Indiana wrote a 
personal letter saying that he was to become 
magazine, and 
he took a leading part in the career of educa- 
tional journalism, but it was Mrs. Walker of 
sacred memory who really nationalized The 
Educator-Journal. She was as popular an 
Institute lecturer as there was in the field. 
She was the dysamic force of any Institute 
faculty. She was alive in every mental thrill. 
She was educationally sane, professionally 
heroic and genially brilliant. Julia Fried Walker 
was as welcome a comrade in educational 
touring as we have ever known. Her passing 
was a shock such as has rarely been experi- 
enced, all the more so when it was known that 
she had known for several months that she 
was treading earthly paths for the last time, 
was suffering along the way and yet none of 
her comrades realized what she was living 
through while she was the life of every socio- 
professional group in which she was. Dr. 
Hines has been so prominent in other adminis- 
trative functioning that his editorial service 
has received all too little recognition, and M. 
P. Helm and May Hamilton Helm have been 
the editors in service whom the educational 
journalists have recognized as the makers of 
The Educator-Journal. 

Charles O. Williams, executive secretary of 
the State Association, will probably be the 
business promoter of The Indiana Teacher, 
but the editorial headquarters will be at Colum- 
bus, Indiana, with Superintendent Donald Du 
Shane as editor-in-chief. Associated with him 
will be Mrs. Laura Childs of Bloomington and 
Kathryn Flanigan of Logansport. 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


[Editorial.] 


The preparation of teachers for public schools 
in the immediate future is the most important 
State and National functioning for the good of 
the schools, for the good of America and, we 
speak advisedly, for the good of world civiliza- 
tion. 

We are in a new world, ina new age, and the 
United States must play a new part in the 
creation of a new civilization. 

We were of those who were most seriously, 
grievously disappointed that we did not join 
the League of Nations, but we incline to think 
now that it is better that we are not in the 
League of Nations, but, be that as it may, the 
children of today will have to play a larger 
part in the creation of a new civilization than 
any one suspected eight years ago. 

No preparation of teachers eight years ago 
was the preparation needed for the preparation 
of boys and girls for dealing with problems of 
which no one in America knew eight years 
ago, which certainly no teacher knew of. 

The teacher of student teachers must have a 
new vision of the art of teaching and of the 
service of education. Teachers and teachers of 
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student teachers must think in units that were 
not in existence eight years ago. There 
was no college or university in America 
eight years ago that could teach as- 
tronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, geology, 
horticulture, agriculture, economics, civics, or 
history adequately to deal with the problems 
of today, much less the problems of eight years 
from today. 

Preparing any one to teach today is an art 
and a science of which nothing had been known, 
much less written about, eight years ago. 
Everything, then, was headed to prepare chil- 
dren to think and act in a world as different 
from the world in which the children of today 
will function as running a Statler hotel today 
is from running a bathroomless country hotel 
in its day. 

This is why State Normal Schools of eight 
years ago are all to be State Teachers’ Col- 
leges as fast as they can be readjusted. To 
try to keep State Normal Schools as State Nor- 
mal Schools is as useless as to try to prevent 
girls, old as well as young, from bobbing their 
hair. 





SURVEY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS—(II.) 


W. P. MORGAN 


Western Illinois State Teachers’ College, Macomb 


[ Readat Terre Haute Conference.] 


ENROLLMENT. 


The number of students enrolled in these 
schools shows interesting facts in their growth. 

In 1872, 7,254 students were reported in the 
forty-one state normal schools. This was an 
average of 177 per school. The enrollment was 
double this in 1877, and the average per school 
was 306. At the end of twenty years, or in 
1897, the enrollment had trebled and averaged 
452 per school. In another twenty years, or in 
1917, the enrollment had reached approximately 
90,000 annually and this gives an average of 
562 per school. 

Only four schools had an enrollment above 
250 in 1872. Albany (N.Y.) and Millersville 
(Pa.) each had almost 500 students enrolled 
that year. 

Ten of the state normal schools each had an 
annual enrollment of over 500 in 1877, and one 
af them had reached 950. In 1882 there were 
still only ten schools having an enrollment in 
excess of 500. By 1887 thirteen schools had 
an annual enrollment of over 500 apiece. Terre 
Haute led with 909. Ypsilanti was second with 
628, and Normal was third with 616 enrolled. 
By 1892 Terre Haute and Ypsilanti each had 
1,000 students enrolled, but Emporia led with 
1,200 enrolled. In 1897 Emporia enrolled 1,800, 
Terre Haute 1,490, Cedar Falls 1,298, Ypsilanti 
1227, and Normal 1,171. In 1902 three of 


_ these schools enrolled over 2,000 students each. 


Cedar Falls led with 2,464, Terre Haute came 
next with 2,199, and Emporia followed with 
2,034. In 1907 Emporia dropped below 2,000, 
but Ypsilanti came in with 2,135. Cedar Falls 
is not reported for 1912, and Terre Haute leads 
with an enrollment of 2,935. Cedar Falls is 
still not reported in 1917 and Terre Haute 
again leads with an enrollment of 3,051. Em- 
poria and Normal follow with enrollments of 
2,949 and 2,887 respectively. 
GRADUATES. 

During all the days of the state normal 
schools up to and including the year 1872 they 
had graduated 9,832 students, but four 
schools, Bridgewater (Mass.), Framingham 
(Mass.),; Westfield (Mass.), and Albany (N. Y.), 
had graduated more than 1,000 each or 5,515 in 
all. The largest number of graduates in 1877 
was 81. Those were from San Jose. Normal 
although established twenty years before had 
only twenty graduates, while Ypsilanti, estab- 
lished twenty-eight years before, had seventy- 
seven and Terre Haute, which opened in 1870, 
had only eight graduates. However, the num- 
ber of graduates in the state normal annually 
almost doubled in the next ten years and ex- 
ceeded 2,300 in 1887, but even this only made 
an average of thirty-one per school. This year 
Normal graduated twenty-three, Terre Haute 
graduated twenty-four, Ypsilanti graduated 
ninety, and Warrensburg (Mo.) graduated 
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fifty-eight. By the end of the next ten years 
the annual graduation approximated 4,000 or 
an average of forty-four per school. Each of 
seven schools graduated more than 100 students 
this year. Albany graduated 201. By the end 
of the next ten years the annual number of 
graduates had not quite doubled but the aver- 
age per school had reached fifty-four. This 
year, 1902, Normal graduated seventy-nine, 
Terre Haute graduated 100, Cedar Falls gradu- 
ated 149, Emporia graduated 143, and Ypsilanti 
graduated 221. At the end of the next ten 
years the entire number of graduates annually 
had doubled and was over 13,000, so that the 
average per school was almost ninety. Fifty- 
five of the 150 schools had over 100 graduates 
each. By 1917 the number of graduates an- 
nually had gained 50 per cent. over the number 
of five years before and the average number 
per school was 120. 
LIBRARIES. 

In 1872 the total number of volumes in the 
forty-one state normal schools was reported 
2s approximately 68,000. Today each of two of 
the state institutions preparing teachers reports 
a number in excess of this for its own library. 
In 1872 no one of these schools reported more 
than 8,000 volumes in its library. By 1887 the 
number of books in the libraries of these 
schools had reached 176,000 or an average 2,350 
volumes per school. Only three of the seventy- 
five schools had libraries consisting of 10,000 
volumes or more. In 1902 the total number of 
books was approximately 615,000 or an average 
almost 5,000 volumes per. school. Terre 
Haute now reported 35,000 volumes in her 
library, but only one other school, Ypsilanti, 
approached 25,000 volumes in its library and 
only fourteen out of the 126 schools had 
libraries containing 10,000 or more volumes. By 
1917 there were over a million and a half 
volumes in the state normal libraries. This 
was an average of over 9,500 per school. Eight 
schools each had over 25,000 volumes per 
library. Terre Haute leads the list with 70,000 
volumes, but Cedar Falls and Greeley are not 
reported. 

CURRICULUMS. 

The state normal schools with the exception 
of a very few organized their curriculums so as 
to require the completion of the eighth grade 
for entrance and until about 1900 most of them 
made such provision but in the meantime added 
curriculums which required high school gradu- 
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ation for entrance. On this account there have 
been two different periods when there was a 
tendency to lengthen the curriculum, separated 
by one in which the tendency was to shorten 
it. Up to 1900 the tendency had been to go 
from one-year and two-year curriculums to 
three, four and five-year curriculums for 
teachers who had finished only the eighth 
grade, and finally to a six-year curriculum for 
eighth-grade graduates who had not taught. 
The next movement was towards a reduction 
of the length of the curriculum but to require 
two, three or four years of high school work 
as a basis for it. The last movement has been 
to lengthen the curriculum from two to three 
years and then to four years with high school 
graduation as an entrance requirement and a 
degree as the reward for the completion of 
the four-year curriculum. 

In the forty-one state normal schools in 1872 
fifteen had four-year curriculums, twelve had 
three-year curriculums, and _ twenty-eight 
offered two-year curriculums or less. In 1902, 
in the 126 state normal schools, fifty offered 
four-year curriculums, thirty offered three- 
year curriculums, and only twenty-six offered 
two-year curriculums. By 1912 thirty-eight 
of the 150 state normal schools offered four- 
year curriculums, ten offered three-year cur- 
riculums and ninety-six offered two-year cur- 
riculums. In any case almost all of the 
schools required four years of high school work 
as a prerequisite for entrance. 

Along with this change in length of curricu- 
lum has come a change in its content. The 
early curriculums provided largely for the re- 
view of the common branches and some pro- 
fessional courses in method, psychology, his- 
tory of education and observance and prac- 
tice teaching. Very little academic work was 
provided and that was of high school grade 
rather than college rank. The tendency from 
the beginning has been to include less and less 
review of the common branches in the curricu- 
lum but to extend their study and take some 
for granted as a basis for the methods work. 
This early gave more time for the equivalent 
of high school work which has been sup- 
planted by college courses as fast as entrance 
requirements including high school credit have 
been raised. At present most of the state nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ colleges offer curricu- 
lums of strictly college grade which require 
four years of high school work for entrance. 
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We shall not be true to our young citizens if we withhold from them the hope of a new 
world order. If we are sincere in our plans for peace, we shall impart to those who will de- 
termine the life of the future the knowledge of those processes which we, according to our 
judgment, deem wise and practical. Nay, more, we shall inspire the youth of today with 
a vision of a different world. Truly, the next great forward step of humanity must begin in 


the schools.—Fannie Fern Andrews. 
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IS ECONOMY ECONOMICAL? 


HENRY S&S. 


CURTIS 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


In all of the campaigns that are now being 
carried on throughout the country the major 
note is economy. In this slogan there seems 
to be no distinction between an expenditure 
which is an investment and an economy which 
means the cutting off of needless waste or 
graft. Obviously economy of the latter kind 
should be encouraged everywhere, but economy 
of the first type is the economy that leads to 
the poorhouse. No merchant would consider 
it good policy for him to reduce all expendi- 
tures to the lowest possible figure. 

The cry of economy is founded on the be- 
lief that the city with a low tax rate will be 
a cheap city to live in. Yet obviously the 
opposite may easily be true. 

Nearly all of our city departments are less 
than one hundred years old. It was only a 
little more than that when our first public 
schools were established; whi!: our police de- 
partments, fire departments, street departments 
and park departments are much younger. If 
we seek to reduce our tax rate by the most 
possible, the best move would be to close our 
public schools. This would cut off more than a 
third of our taxes, but where it now costs us 
$50.00 or $60.00 for each child in the public 
schools, it would cost us $500.00 or more for 
each child sent to private schools. While our 
tax rate would be less, the city would be much 
more expensive as a place of residence. It 
costs about $60.00 for each child that I have in 
the public schools. For this they receive 
twenty-five hours a week of instruction. It 
costs me $75.00 for each of my children to have 
one-half hour a week of private instruction in 
music. If we should put the music into the 
schools it might cost me $15.00 more per child, 
making my school tax $75.00. This would, 
however, save me $60.00 per child, which I am 
now spending on private instruction, and my 
annual expenditure for the education of my 
three children would be $180.00 less than it is 
at present. 

If we were to cut off our public schools, all 
the property in the city would depreciate 
rapidly in value, and the better class of people 
would move away, leaving only the thriftless 
and unintelligent ones behind. Within twenty 
years we would have a city of illiterates where 
all kinds of evil conditions would prevail. 

A little more than one hundred years ago 
there were no police departments. Banks and 
stores had to employ private watchmen or 
stand the risk of having their goods stolen. 

Our police departments have added to the 
tax rate, but they have also added to the 
value of all the property of the city, and made 
it a much cheaper place to live in. The same 





facts apply to practically all of our municipal 
departments. 

If we look back through the previous cen- 
tury, we see how with each decade one depart- 
ment after another has been incorporated into 
our city government. It is these new depart- 
ments and developments which make the 
modern city, as distinguished from the city of 
a century ago. The city that strives for a low 
tax rate always cuts off these new develop- 
ments and becomes inevitably a nineteenth 
century city instead of a twentieth century 
city. Can a city merely from a business point 
of view afford to do this? I have never heard 
of a man boasting of the small amount he gave 
his wife to run the house, because it is under- 
stood that if she has only a small allowance, 
the house will not be as well kept as though 
she had a larger one. Likewise it is equally 
evident that a city cannot buy as much edu- 
cation for $10,000 as it can for $20,000 nor as 
much street light or paving. 

The city that furnishes modern facilities be- 
comes an attractive city, which means, as the 
name implies, a city that draws outside people 
to it and that holds its own citizens. The in- 
vestigations made by the Country Life Com- 
mission as to the causes of the migration from 
the farms and the dissatisfaction of the farmers 
with country life showed two fundamental rea- 
sons: They were not satisfied with the schools. 
in the country. There was too little social and 
recreational life. Every rural county in Mis- 
souri lost in population in the last census ex- 
cept three or four in the extreme southeastern 
section of the state. The attractiveness of a 
city to a business man is determined largely 
by the facilities for business which it offers. 
The attractiveness of a city to the wife and 
children is largely determined by the schools, 
social life and the recreational opportunities. 

When a family has once settled in the city 
the principal determining factors in holding 
them there are the friendships formed. A 
friendly city always tends to grow because it 
holds its own people. This spirit is created for 
the children by the play opportunities offered; 
for the adults by its social life. 

Physical training and play facilities are 
among our latest municipal developments. It 
is these recent developments that always suffer 
most when a city sets out to be economical. It 
is in an effort to show that this is unwise that 
this article is written. 

We are living in a period of great social 
unrest. Many of the workers in modern in- 
dustry are engaged in tasks in which the spirit 
finds no reward. The discontent, which is so 
general, springs not so much from low wages 
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as from a life which is scarcely worth the 
living. Where the work is unsatisfying there 
is the greater need for recreation and social 
life to compensate for joyless work. These 
can do more than anything else to make an 
industrial population contented. 

At the time I took charge of the playgrounds 
of the District of Columbia a fresh-air camp 
had recently been organized. Soon after the 
playgrounds were opened, lists were made up 
of the children to go to the country. Many 
children, however, refused to go, saying they 
would rather stay and play in the playgrounds. 

I knew also of many cases where children 
went to the country for six weeks and returned 
in a week because they said they would rather 
play in the playgrounds and swim in the swim- 
ming pool than go outside. Probably at least 
10 per cent. of the people of each of our large 
cities go out of the city for at least two weeks 
each summer. If we suppose that in carfare 
and other expenses they spend only $10.00 a 
week or $20.00 for the two weeks, surely a 
moderate estimate, this would mean two dol- 
lars per capita for all the people of the city, 
which is taken out of the city each summer. 
The actual sum is surely much more for nearly 
every city. This amount is twenty times what 
we are now spending on public recreation. A 
large part of this expenditure is made because 
parents are not satisfied with the facilities for 
their children in the cities. 

The estimated cost of crime to the people of 
this country, including the cost of jails, prisons, 
‘courts and injury done, is $6,000,000,000 an- 
nually, or approximately $60.00 per capita. Most 
criminals were juvenile delinquents before they 
were adult criminals. A study in Chicago 
showed a 50 per cent. decrease in delinquency 
. in the playground area; while in St. Louis 
there has been a 75 per cent. decrease around 
‘certain playgrounds. Four years ago the De- 
partment of Sociology of Columbia Univer- 
sity made a study of delinquency in the city 
of Cleveland. They summed up their report 
by saying that at least 75 per cent. of the 
delinquency in the city grew out of the misuse 
of leisure time. A girl who plays basket bail 
with five loose girls will not suffer from the 
play; but let her sit down and gossip with 
these girls for half an hour, and it may take 
a whole lifetime to overcome the effects of 
that half-hour of gossip. There are certain ele- 
mental temptations that lie near the surface 
with all of us. Where no social recreation is 
furnished, drink, sex, and gambling always 
come to the surface. Social morality is at a 
low ebb in every dead community. If we 
saved 10 per cent. on our crime bill by furnish. 
ing adequate recreation systems for our young 
people it would give us about sixty dollars per 
capita, which is six hundred times what our 
cities are now spending on recreation. 

At the Panama Exposition it was estimated 
by the Tuberculosis Society that the annual 
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cost of tuberculosis to the people of this coun- 
try was $2,300,000,000 or $23.00 per capita. The 
only cure is life in the open-air, and the de- 
velopment of the lungs by proper outdoor 
exercise. If we could give to every child the 
proper amount of open-air play, we could cut 
this bill in two at the very least in one 
generation. But 10 per cent. of our tubercu- 
losis bill would give us $230,000,000, enough to 
maintain all the playgrounds in the country for 
twenty-three years. 

When play was put in the program of the 
German schools they found that it reduced the 
absence from school on account of sickness 
from 15 per cent. to 50 per cent. The Life 
Extension Institute estimates the annual cost 
of preventible disease to the people of this 
country at $1,800,000,000. The cost of an ade- 
quate physical education system could be saved 
from our doctors’ bills alone. 

If we could develop the health and physique 
of all of our children by a proper system of 
exercise, we should add at least one year to 
the length of human life and probably much 
more. One year added to the lives of 20,000,000 
children in the public schools would be 
20,000,000 years. Valued at $1,000 a year, the 
value of these years would be $20,000,000,000. 
If we credit only 10 per cent. of this to each 
year, it would give us a saving of $2,000,000,000 
a year; enough to maintain all the playgrounds 
in the country for two hundred years. 

If all the workers of this country were 
strong and well developed this would add a 
certain amount to their industrial efficiency. 
If we suppose the working years of 20,000,000 
children to be thirty and the value of these 
years to be $1,000 each, we should have 
$600,000,000,000 as the value of these working 
vears. If an adequate system of physical edu- 
cation added only one per cent. to this it would 
give us $6,000,000,000, enough to maintain all 
the recreational systems of this country for 
six hundred years. 

Our present bill for movies is in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000,000,000 a year. Somewhat more, 
at any rate, than $15.00 per capita. If we 
should take $1.00 from this $15.00 we might 
put into the auditoriums of our schools better 
movies than we now buy in commercial 
theatres and maintain with the remainder of 
our dollar a finer system of recreation and 
physical education than the world has ever 
seen. 

In all of this we have said nothing of the 
value of happiness or winning the loyalty of 
the children and young people through an 
appealing social life. 

Finally let us realize that the tax rate is a 


selective process which constantly sifts the 
citizenship of any city. The city with a low 
tax rate is always an unattractive city to live 


in,as schools, parks and streets are in poor con- 
dition. This causes the progressive, capable 
people to migrate, while the shiftless and 
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incapable remain. Such a city soon becomes 
a second-rate city. That policy is wisest for 
any city which attracts the intelligent and the 
capable. A city’s wealth is always in close pro- 
portion to the intelligence of its people. If 
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the earning power of its people is only $500 
per capita, a city will hardly increase in wealth, 
but, with an earning capacity of $1,000, there 
will be an increase of from $500 to $1,000 in 
per capita wealth with each decade. 











Parents and teachers are a combination that cannot be beaten.—Angelo Patri. 

















WHAT THE ENGLISH MODEL DID 


ABIGAIL A, SCANNELL 


Mattapan, Massachusetts 


The outlook was indeed discouraging as the 
“Low Seventh” filed into my English room. 
As a group they considered the study of Eng- 
lish “dull, stale, and unprofitable,” and they 
took no pains to disguise the fact. 

The class included only those pupils whose 
previous work in English was so poor as to 
render impossible the profitable study of a 
foreign language. This sad state was due 
largely to the fact that the class when in 
grades three and four had been in charge of 
temporary teachers, none of whom remained 
long enough to do any real work. In the sixth 
grade the teacher was a genius in English but, 
like most gifted writers, he could not endure 
the real drudgery that results in good English 
work. I could see no bright spot in the 
English background of my young charges, but I 
made a start. 

I was determined, first of all, to awaken 
enthusiasm, and to catch and hold the interest 
of these sodden youngsters. I plunged into 
oral composition, endeavoring by my own oral 
compositions and whatever fascination I could 
conjure up (fortunately the periods lasted but 
a half hour) tq engage their attention. 
Was I successful? Indeed, I was, beyond my 
fondest hopes. They sat enthralled. Here was 
asset number one—they were appreciative. 

But this could not last forever, and, after 
careful planning and development, I assigned 
the preparation of a theme, oral or written as 
the individual pleased. To a man they chose 
the written. 

The results were worse than I could imagine. 
Thirteen out of thirty-eight passed in -no 
paper because they “didn’t know what to 
write.” Discouraged, but not daunted, I tabu- 
lated the errors, grammatical and orthographic, 
of the papers I did receive, and attempted to 
Teview the technical English for grade six as 
set forth in the course of study. I had the 
tules learned, recited and applied in board 
exercises and dictation, and used device after 
device to make the work alive and interesting. 
We played games, the winning of which de- 


.Pended upon a certain amount of English 


knowledge, and in all this I honestly tried to 
relate the work to the children’s daily inter- 
ests. 

With hopes high, I again assigned some 
original work with direful results, for, whereas 
before the work had been almost unpunctuated, 
the papers were now besprinkled with capitals, 
commas, and quotation marks as though shaken 
from a pepper bottle. What was there left 
that I could do? I considered every device I 


knew. I had tried practically all but one of 
them—the model—and of that I did not 
approve. ‘“ At best it is a superimposed bit of 


composition; it kills spontaneity of expression, 
it results in a parrot-like reproduction, and at 
best it is only a crutch,” thought I. “But,” I 
concluded, “if ever a class needed English 
crutches, it is this,” and I began. 

Naturally, I began with narration, and my 
model was, in a sense, a co-operative one. I 
had clearly in mind what I wanted, but enlisted 
the children’s aid in its preparation. I waited 
for a very windy day in December. The 
children that day were literally blown into 
school. When the class came to me, we talked 
very informally about the wind, about the 
big winds we had known, about the snow- 
storms we had buffeted, of our own sufferings, 
and of the sufferings of travelers lost in a 
snow storm. Many of our experiences were 
based on a terrific storm of a year ago when 
many in our particular locality suffered 
severely when the car service could not oper- 
ate. By questioning and my giving a not too 
evident “twist” to the talk, a pupil spoke of 
a light shining through the snow as an aid to 
greater effort when one was about exhausted. 
Questioned as to the reason for this, several 
children answered that it gave promise of 
shelter, warmth, welcome, peace, contentment; 
of the peculiar satisfaction in hearing the 
wind blow and the storm beat against the 
window. They spoke of the joy the open fire 
brings, of the drowsinesss, the sleep, and the 
dreams induced by the fragrance of the burn- 
ing pine logs. 

The next period, which came later this same 
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day, was spent in finding words descriptive of 
a wild, sleety day. Here the work dragged a 
little, for the vocabulary of these young people 
was indeed limited, so I played a game with 
them in which I gave them a descriptive word 
for every one they gave me, until we had a 
fair list. These words, or groups of words, 
as we listed them, were as follows: Violence, 
increased, pitiless gale, conquering, shrieked, 
wild fury, stinging sleet, trudged doggedly, 
blinding storm, stumbled breathlessly, sodden 
drifts, gleamed, finally, awful, heartily, cheerful 
blaze, warily, Maltese, security, gentle summer 
wind, balmy warmth. 

I then proposed to take their ideas and our 
words and write a short story of travelers in 
a storm. Naturally, there was not one dissent- 
ing voice. 

The next day the class filed in, anxious to 
hear the story, which I read in my very best 
manner. It was as follows :— 

The violence of the storm increased with 
the coming of the night. The wind became 
a pitiless gale, conquering all that came 
in its way while it shrieked in its wild 
fury. The stinging sleet cut our faces as 
we trudged doggedly along through the 
blinding storm, or stumbled breathlessly 
through the sodden drifts. 

Just when we felt we could go no 
further, a light gleamed, and following it 
we finally came to a farm house. Without 
waiting to knock, we entered. “ Welcome, 
strangers! It is an awful night to be out 
of doors. Take off your coats and boots, 
and draw closer to the fire!” cried the old 
farmer heartily. 

He threw another log on the open fire 
as we drew our chairs nearer to the 
cheerful blaze. The old dog watched us 
warily, and then closed his eyes. A fat, 
sleek Maltese cat purred rustily. We lis- 
tened, with a glad feeling of security, to 
the storm, and then fell asleep to dream of 
gentle summer winds and balmy warmth. 

I never had a more critical audience. Why 
was there no title? Why did I have a Maltese 
cat rather than a tiger cat sleeping on the 
hearth? And so on endlessly. I answered 
that they were to find a title, and quickly 
moved on to the study of the story as written 
on the blackboard. In simple language I 
asked why they liked the story, continuing until 
one boy said it was a strong story. I ex- 
pressed great pleasure at this reply, and we 


next proceeded to discover what made it 
strong. 


Briefly I led them to see that the reasons 
were as follows :— 
(1) The pictures were clear. 
(2) There were three large pictures, each in 
one paragraph, and that when the picture 
changed the paragraph changed. 
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(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


The events chosen were significant. 

The words were descriptive. 

The pictures were made stronger by con- 
trast. 

The events were related in the order of 
their occurrence. 

The writer was in sympathy with what 
she told. 

The story ended by telling how the people 
in it felt. 

To the above list the children insisted upon 
adding another and, for the time being, I 
allowed them to have their way, and added :— 
(9) The readers were satisfied with the way 
the story ended. 


The children, in the next lesson, copied the 
entire selection and the list of the selected 
descriptive words in their notebooks. For a 
home lesson that night they studied these 
words as to spelling. 

The next day we reproduced the story orally, 
one paragraph at a time without any conscious 
attempt at rendering it word for word. The 
best five had a try-out to select one child to 
tell the whole story to the master. From the 
list of titles suggested by the children we 
selected by vote that of “ Without and With- 
in,” and our story was that day named. 

In the next period the class reproduced the 
story in writing, and, uncorrected, the entire 
set of papers was posted on the display board. 

We had used the composition periods of two 
entire weeks in the study of a model, but we 
were well repaid. The children’s attention was 
held definitely to one thing at a time, we 
analyzed the story; we learned to talk in 
sequence of time; we felt the real paragraph 
sense; and we had a list of new words, descrip- 
tive words, which we could understand, use, 
and spell; words that we really owned. 

The next week we wrote an original com- 
position on “ What the Stars Saw.” The. sub- 
ject was not as specific as I would wish at this 
time, but it was chosen by a large vote of the 
class from a list of fifty suggested subjects 
arranged by the class earlier in the year. The 
papers handed in were not good, but were 
better than any they had previously written, 
and, note this, every child was glad to attempt 
to write something worth while. 

Again and again, through the winter season, 
these boys and girls in their oral and written 
composition have used the vocabulary learned 
in the study of “ Without and Within.” They 
have used these words correctly, forcefully, and 
joyfully. Often, when commended for a force- 
ful word, a child has said: “ I remembered that 
from the story of the storm.” 

I have also used a model in teaching ex- 
position and letter-writing with good results, 
and with all my heart I recommend the model 
as an effective means of teaching children to 
write clean-cut, graphic English. 
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WHO’S WHO AND 


MARK 


KEPPLE, superintendent of Los 
Angeles County, California, is president of the 
California Council of Education, one of the 
most important professional education positions 
in the New World. Mark Kepple is one of 
the ablest men in public school service in the 
country. He has been superintendent of a 
large county for more years than has any one 
else now in service. Los Angeles County has 
grown more rapidly in school enrollment than 
has any other large county in the country. It 
has had more perplexing problems to solve 
than we have known any other county to 
have; problems of finance, of relation of com- 
munities to the county board and to one another. 
Mark Kepple has found the solution of every 
vexatious problem. He has considered his 
responsibilities opportunities for education. He 
has learned the science of educational states- 
manship and the art of community leadership. 


HENRY C. MORRISON, School of Educa- 
tion, Chicago University, is an exceptionally 
clear thinker and forceful in presentation of vital 
factors in educational functioning, but he has 
not been adequately credited with the progres- 
sive work done by the State Department of 
Education in New Hampshire in the many 
years he was state superintendent. 

We are continually coming across his track 
in early administrative reform. For illustra- 
tion, so far as we can discover, he was the 
first educational leader to uproot a scandalous 
condition of affairs, the exposure of which led 
to one suicide and some convictions, all by the 
activity of Mr. Morrison’s State Department 
of Education. He was so far ahead of the 
times that there were forces in the state that 
vowed eternal vengeance, not openly on 
account of that righteous act, but because he 
had demonstrated that the State Department 
of Education could function in civic reform. 
His transference of his field of action from 
New England to the Middle West, and from 
state administration to university professional- 
izing of teaching, has put a dimmer on Mr. 
Morrison’s foresight a decade and more ago. 


PAUL STETSON, superintendent, Dayton, 
Ohio, has been unanimously re-elected for a 
second term of three years, this time at a 
salary of $10,000. We think he is the youngest 
city superintendent to receive so high a salary. 
He recently declined Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
at the same salary. He made his early reputa- 
tion as superintendent at Muskegon, Michigan, 
near Grand Rapids, and was called from there 
to Dayton. He was one of the leaders in 
Michigan, and has been recognized as one of 
the ablest young men in the country since he 
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went to Ohio. 





He has developed popular pro- 
fessional platform ability, and this summer, for 
the third time, he is selected by Dr. Charles H. 
Judd for a course of six weeks as teacher of 
school administration in the School of Educa- 
tion, Chicago University. He is especially in- 
convention 
At a meeting of the Rotary Club: of 
Dayton recently he presented a list of sixteen 
important achievements in the last three years, 
and sixteen important objectives for the next 
three years. 


teresting and 
speaker. 


impressive as a 


NEVIN M. FENNEMAN, head of the De- 
partment of Geology of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, has made many important contribu- 
tions to yarious branches of geology. He is 
internationally known, especially because of 
his studies on the precise limits of the natural 
physical divisions of the United States. 
Accurate knowledge of these divisions is 
called for in many lines of work, such as for- 
estry, fruit growing, in the work of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Railway Valu- 
ation Board, etc., besides purely — scientific 
studies on the distribution of plants, animals 
and all of man’s activities. 

Dr. Fenneman was on leave of absence dur- 
ing 1922-1923, serving as chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Geology and Geography of the National 
Research Council, with offices at Washington, 
DA. 

He spent the summer in Australia, where he 
represented the National Research® Council, the 
United States Geological Survey, and three 
scientific societies at the’ Pan-Pacific Scientific 
Congress, which convened at Melbourne and 
Sydney in August of last year. At this Con- 
gress he bestowed upon Professor Griffith 
Taylor of the University of Sydney, the David 
Livingstone gold medal, which was awarded 
for eminent contributions to the geography of 
the Southern hemisphere. During the war, Dr. 
Fenneman was in charge of the scientific work 
on Africa, gathering information of all kinds 
preparatory to the peace conference. 

Dr. Fenneman was discovered by Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder when he was superintendent at Greens- 
burg, Pa. Dr. Fenneman succeeded Dr. Sny- 
der when he went to Reading, Pa. Dr. Fenne- 
man was a devoted admirer of Dr. Snyder as 
a scientist, and, though he was_a city superin- 
tendent in Ohio for a time after Greensburg, 
he persisted in his scientific studies in various 
institutions until he made his international 
‘reputation in the University of Cincinnati. We 
knew him intimately in his association with 

Dr. Snyder, and it has been a delight to see 
him win fame in the science to which he was 
devoted as a young man, 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING —(X.) 


SARAH 


[Copyright, 1924, 


This tenth and last article is intended as a 
summary of the main conclusions stated in the 
preceding articles of the series, with added 
comments on specific questions or contribu- 
tions which were returned in the answers to 
the questionnaire to which we have referred. 
The dominant note in all the replies was in- 
terest in finding a new path to the teaching 
of spelling. 

Teachers definitely stated that no further 
lists of words were needed unless accompanied 
by clear suggestions as to the method of 
teaching, and the reasons for that method. 
With the notable exception of perhaps half a 
dozen writers, the teachers voted unanimously 
for the continuance of spelling in the high 
school. A return so unanimous, and based upon 
so_ wide an experience, should be respected and 
should lead us to a thoughtful study of the 
present situation, and earnest endeavor to 
overcome the difficulties which now confront 
us in this field. 

It was notable that in addition to this definite 
judgment concerning the greater needs, most 
teachers suggested a specific plan or device 
which had helped to arouse interest. Nothing 
could be more clear than the overwhelming 
testimony that the lack of interest was a great 
obstacle in the way of teaching spelling. The 
reason for th@® appalling indifference and con- 
sequent inattention, these articles have at- 
tempted to make clear. 

From the concrete suggestions made and the 
various devices named, the following 
noted :— 

“If the word is correctly pronounced, it will 
be easier to spell.” Another teacher writes: 
“Much poor spelling comes from slovenly 
articulation.” This suggestion was often made. 

Does this not go back to the truth that the 
written word is the sign of the spoken word? 
Clear speech is at the bottom of correct spell- 
ing: it is the clearly spoken word which is 
represented by the correctly written word. 
Imagine a phonograph presenting to us many 
words and phrases which are mumbled and 
jumbled in the schoolroom recitation. 
“ Wachuanswer,” the writer has often heard 
pronounced in schoolrooms after the dictation 
of a problem. If a phonograph were to report 
the sound correctly, who could guess that 
this question should be written “ What is your 
answer?” Long familiarity has acquainted 
the pupil with the meaning of these collective 
sounds. We forget to note the effect of such 
speaking, because the pupils respond ta the 
meaning and not to the words spoken, 


were 


LOUISE ARNOLD 


by Sarah Louise Arnold.] 


Some such telltale device must be con- 
trived to show us the serious results of our 
careless and slovenly speech, and the absolute 
need of reform in this direction, if we are to 
maintain the purity of the language, and in the 
last analysis to succeed in the teaching of 


spelling. The habit of clear speech would more 
than any other factor promote the mainten- 


ance of good spelling. 

“Have students make a list of misspelled 
words in a theme and study that list until they 
can spell them correctly. Have constant class 
drill on misspelled words.” This suggestion is 
quoted because it suggests a serious problem. 
It is a great waste of time to emphasize every 
misspelled word, as if all were equally impor- 
tant. The true emphasis is to determine the 
cause of the failure and to secure the mastery 
of words of common type. Clearly, then, one 
must select words with this conquest in mind, 
choosing first the words whose mastery would 
be most helpful. A word which is much needed 
—or which illustrates a common _ error—or 
which has troubled many students in the class, 
is a basis of profitable study. We can hardly 
say too often that requiring the recitation of a 
single word at a time, simply because it has 
once been misspelled, is a hopeless fashion of 
teaching spelling, and can never lead to com- 
plete independence in spelling. This method 
has become so familiar that it is taken for 
granted, exactly as a family becomes familiar 
with a given diet and assumes that no other 
can exist. Until we are more thoughtful in 
the selection of our words, we shall fail to 
reach our goal in spelling. 

“Pupils will spell and write incorrectly just 
so long as the teacher will accept such work.” 
This comment is quoted because it clearly indi- 
cates a fundamental truth. The teacher’s 
will to teach is just as essential as the pupil’s 
will to learn. It is remarkable how quickly 
success is won when these two factors are 
secured. 

“Students will spell a word correctly in the 
spelling lesson, and write it incorrectly in a 
theme, or other written exercise.” This com- 
ment was frequently made. It points to a 
familiar experience. We have previously noted 
in these articles that spelling correctly is not 
merely the result of a single effort, but !s 
secured through the practice which makes 
perfect. This supervised practice is a part of 
the method of teaching. The main contribu- 
tion, however, is the understanding which 
comes to the support of practice, and this is 
strengthened by the continual study along the 
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line already indicated, which deepens the 
knowledge. of the customs and laws of the 
language. Furthermore, we know that know- 
ing a word in a list may not mean the power 
of using it in a normal environment. 

“T prefer giving but few words in one 
assignment, and enriching the actual spelling 
by additional material for thought.” This pref- 
erence is so good that it needs no comment. 
We can be sure that the same thought was in 
the mind of the teacher who wrote: “ The 
object should be to put content into the study.” 
And still another who said: “ A word is almost 
something alive. Why not study its history 
and meaning, and get a greater love for and a 
better understanding of our language?” 

Some teachers suggested fixed mechanical 
devices, with cumulated penalties and fixed 
numbers of words. Is it because we are as a 
nation giving so much attention to manufac- 
ture, that we expect the human mind to adjust 
itself to any fixed mechanism? Have we ever 
wholly adjusted our own consciences to per- 
centage marks, and assured ourselves that Jane 
deserved 833 per cent., while John had earned 
but 83 per cent.? It is not the letter, but 
the spirit, that “giveth life”; the tendency to 
a fixed mechanism, and the doling out of a 
fixed number of words, regardless of value or 
relation, are to be deplored. 

“Students fail in spelling because they swal- 
low the word as a whole instead of seeing its 
component parts.” “They fail in such words 
as separate, emigrant, immigrant, because they 
have not studied etymology; weather and 
whether show the necessity for phonetics.” 

“Students enjoy derivation. When they 
learn that their breakfast cereal gets its name 
from a famous Greek Goddess, they begin to 
realize that the dictionary is not a ‘dry’ book.” 
These suggestions give evidence of eager, vivid 
and thoughtful experience in teaching spelling. 

neinbees 

Before reaching our final conclusions, let us 
recall the remarkable progress made by the 
schools of Cleveland, when they decided to 
emphasize the teaching of spelling, and to 
overcome the failures which students were 
registering. The remarkable fact attending the 
rapid progress made by the city was not so 
much the selection of method, nor the multipli- 
cation of devices to secure the desired result, 
but the fact that all the schools of the city 

worked with great enthusiasm to accomplish 
their purpose. It was a renaissance, or better 
yet—a new and vivid experience. They made 
the purpose so real to all students that they 
succeeded in imparting their own enthusiasm 
to the entire student body, and to the city as 
well. Something of this sort must happen to 
the schools of America, if we are to reach our 
goal. We must face forward. 

Looking back into the past, we must analyze 
our experience and hold fast all that was good 
in the earlier days. Upon this we must build 
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without hesitation. We must throw away 


methods proven useless or intolerable. If a 
mistake has been one of over-emphasis, or 
under-emphasis, lack of proportion, or balance— 
and this is ordinarily the case—we must dis- 
cern which are the essential features of the 
“structure which we raise,” and build upon a 
solid foundation, in fair proportions. 

If we can agree upon certain essential prin- 
ciples, we have three problems to solve: First, 
we must provide adequate instruction for stu- 
dents in high schools who have not yet 
secured the independent power and skill to 
“Carry On” in spelling. Through no fault of 
their own, it may be, they are left without the 
power which our instruction should have given 
them. We must help them to mend their ways 
before it is too late. This involves making a 
place in the curriculum for this instruction in 
order that these students may graduate with 
the ability which has been proved to be essen- 
tial. 

This calls for understanding and creative 
power on the part of principals and teachers. 
There must be adjustment of the new work 
to the curriculum. Time for this work must 
be found without subtracting too much from 
courses already agreed upon. Teachers not 
originally prepared for such instruction must 
learn how to teach this new subject in a 
fashion adjusted to the needs of their group— 
to their environment—and to the principles 
involved in the work. This is a separate prob- 
lem for the various schools, but it is a problem 
which must be faced in simple justice to the 
students who are to graduate. 

The second task is the adjustment of ele- 
mentary instruction to accepted principles. 
Teachers must secure the maintenance of all 
that was good in the past, and at the same 
time must secure interested attention, alertness 
of mind, and masterful initiative in the work 
of spelling. This adjustment of method calls 
for the same uprising, and for the time being 
the same emphasis on the subject throughout 
our schools that was given in so fine an ex- 
ample by the city of Cleveland. Until the sub- 
ject is clearly understood and reformed, it 
must receive unusual emphasis. 

Thirdly, success in this effort means ade- 
quate training of teachers for both elementary 
and high schools. That one knows how to 
spell is not sufficient evidence that she knows 
how to teach spelling. During the past two 
decades, instruction in methods of teaching 
this subject has been scant. Teachers have 
been expected to know how to teach spelling 
“by nature.” Many teachers who are already 
at work will need to combine in groups to 
study the best presentation of the subject, 
while the normal schools and departments of 
education in colleges must give additional em- 
phasis to the work, until it has passed through 
the transition stage and its methods are clear. 

These are the three chief factors of our prob- 
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lem. They involve adjustments in administra- 
tion, modification cf the curriculum, and clear 
determination of objectives in the new work. 
As soon as the aim is clearly determined, and 
the interest has been successfully aroused, the 
methods of presentation and the specific details 
of instruction will become clear. In making 
this adjustment, it may be wise to provide 
definitely for the three stages of the work 
which have been pointed out. 

There is a certain centribution to be made 
in the Primary Grades when children are learn- 
ing to read, and a fairly definite relation be- 
tween the mastery of the word for reading, 
and at the same time the development of the 
clear relation between the spoken and_ the 
printed or written word. 

In the second pericd, when writing must be 
emphasized, and when the vocabulary of writ- 
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ing is still in the process of formation, definite 
steps may be assigned for grade after grade, 
with specific emphasis upon a certain task for 
each grade. The study of phonetics which be- 
gins in the Primary Grade should, however, 
continue through this second period, providing 
for the later use of the dictionary. 

lf the work is well done in these two 
periods, and along constructive lines, it should 
be possible to complete in a single year of the 
High School any further instruction in this 
subject, so far as the school is responsible. 
With the help of the dictionary, the pupil’s own 
initiative should carry him to the fuller mas- 
tery of words. 

Are we not ready to make an intensive study 
of this essential subject? Shall we not ensure 
in the schools of America the mastery of the 
mother tongue? 





| In no part of our social life is dull traditionalism so powerfully entrenched as it 
| is in our educational organization——H. G. Wells, in “Story of a Great Schoolmaster.” 

















THE TWO JOHNS 


JOHN D. 


BROOKS 


Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Fifty years ago, two brides set up house- 
keeping in neighboring homes. Each had at- 
tained the very mature marriage age for those 
days of twenty-two years. We can imagine 
their excited buzzing to each other during their 
hasty visits—which occurred almost daily—as 
they discussed their new housekeeping prob- 
lems and perplexities. 

Soon the approaching shadow of a much 
greater event greatly dimmed the importance 
of their simple problems of homemaking. 

Motherhood came almost the same day to 
these young women in their newly established 





homes. Each recounted to each the new 
joy that now dominated their lives. 
Each called their first-born son, John. The 


proximity of the two homes made these sons 
practically brothers. Other children came in 
time to these homes, but the coming of no little 
one, especially if it be a son, seems quite so 
wonderful as the first born. This first maternal 
love, marking the change from maidenhood to 
motherhood, is the most holy and beautiful 
thing in the world. No other human passion 
quite approaches, in depth and tenderness, that 
which a young mother bestows on her first- 
born, a boy. 

The two little Johns started to the same 
schooi on the same day—each properly combed, 
kissed and cautioned by a tender mother. It 
was then that the first difference in the two 
boys began to manifest itself. John the First 





showed diligence, application and interest in 
his school from the start. To John the 
Second, the routine study of school life made 
little appeal. The open fields, brooks and 
birds elicited a ready and constant interest, but 
in school he was slothful and inattentive. 

This attitude toward his school work brought 
the first great pang to his mother’s heart. ‘She 
coveted for her boy the praises and the prizes 
which were showered upon John the First. 
Her boy was’ good-natured, lovable and 
obedient, but school simply did not appeal. She 
and John’s father pleaded, coaxed and tutored 
in vain. He drifted along in a half-hearted, 
easy-going, indifferent fashion through the 
grades and partly through the high school, and 
then collapsed altogether. His teacher emphati- 
cally declared it was useless, worse than use- 
less for him to attend school further. 

His disappointed, much distracted parents 
sent him away to an expensive preparatory 
school. John dawdled along for three or four 
years, and was finally sent home a failure as a 
student. His fine character and genial dis- 
position had aroused the respect and love of 
his teachers, but as a student they pronounced 
him hopeless. 

His parents made one more effort. John the 
First had swept through the grades, through 
high school, and through normal school, and 
was now head of the local high school. They 
insisted, as a humiliating -punishment at least, 
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that John the Second should enter this local 
high school. It must have been a bitter dose 
to swallow, but John obediently went to school. 
He accomplished apparently a little more than 
he had previously been able to do. He even 
achieved enough to edge precariously. into col- 
lege, but after a year or two there, he was 
ignominiously sent home, because, as the letter 
stated, routine studies apparently made no 
appeal to him, aroused no interest, and he 
achieved practically nothing in them. His 
parents gave up the task as hopeless. 

John did odd jobs around town and finally 
married. No children came to this home, and 
John worked enough to provide for the simple 
wants of himself and wife. After some years 
his acquaintances noticed that his leisure time 
began to be filled with a new interest. In this 
John manifested an enthusiasm, an energy and 
a zeal quite unknown in his previous career. 

The section in which he lived was particu- 
larly rich in Indian remains. The projecting 
rocks in the river were rudely sculptured by 


their hands. Caches of Indian arrow-heads, 
axes and other rude instruments were fre- 
quently discovered. John devoted himself 


more and more to collecting, studying and cata- 


loguing these _ relics. He began _ to 
acquire more than local fame _ for his 
knowledge and skill in the interpretation 
of Indian lore and archaeology. He even 


ventured occasionally to write short papers for 
publication on what he had divined or dis- 
covered. 

John was much astounded one day, as were 
his neighbors, to receive a letter from the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, asking 
him if he would care to do certain field work 
for them. It was the first real job he had ever 
had. The mails seemed almost too slow to him 
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to carry his acceptance of the opportunity. 
Later he was employed regularly in the office 
in Washington. He soon began to feel the 
imperative need of a broader and more general 
knowledge as a foundation 
loved study. 

He enrolled in George Washington Univer- 
sity and in his new-found zeal won his diploma 
in ‘a surprisingly short time. That did not 
satisfy him. Although well past forty years of 
age, he continued regular courses. He 
achieved his master’s degree with honor and 
distinction and now is polishing up his thesis 
for his doctorate. Study is a delight to him 
rather than a bore. Life to him now seems a 
real, 


for his now be- 


intensely interesting and extremely 
beautiful thing. His intellectual horizon has 


broadened in every way and he has become a 
brilliant, cultivated man of the world. 

What a problem to teachers, to educators in 
general this literally true 


story 
(John the First is writing it.) 


presents. 
Our problem in 
education is to elicit that interest that vitalizes 
study, that makes it real and profitable. This 
problem, in a very large degree, is to dis- 
cover those individual aptitudes and lines of 
interest that mark an open and easy highway 
to the hearts and minds of our students. These 
give the connection that lead to the full frui- 
tion of the pupil’s power and the development 
of that interest, in at least one subject, that 
becomes the enduring basis 
genuine education. 


for broad and 


Might not a single real, devoted teacher, alive 
to John’s tastes and aptitudes, have trans- 
formed this life, now more than half wasted, 
into one of genuine service and happiness? 
Ought not our courses be varied enough to 
run the full gamut of our pupils’ tastes and 
possibilities ? 





IN STEP 


CORA HARDY JARRETT 


Someone met a soldier singing 
On a lonely way. 

High and clear the notes were ringing, 
For the song was gay. 

Hearers marveled (says the story) 
At its gallant tone, 

For he sang of love and glory, 
Marching all alone. 


“Friend,” they said, “the world grows older 
Every day and night, 

And the burden on your shoulder 
Seemeth far from light; 

Yet your step is light and ringing, 
Marching all alone, 

And you march to martial singing, 
No one’s but your own.” 


“Nay,” he answered, “there are swinging 
Footsteps at my side; 
Every wind a song is bringing, 
Swinging to our stride. 
Comrades keep in step together 
Half the world apart; 
What's a thousand miles of weather 
To the singing heart?” 


So (they say) as eve grew older 
Passed he from their sight, 
With the burden on his shoulder 
Toward the sunset light, 
Singing passed into the boundless 
Silence of the sinking day, 
Keeping step with footsteps soundless, 
Half a world away. 
—Bryn Mawr Alumnae Bulletin. 
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DIARY—(XV.) 


MARY L, 


FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


It is Saturday night, friend Diary. Of all 
nights in the week Saturday night is the most 
welcome to a county school superintendent. 
It marks the exit of a day filled with an 
experience so varied that one is bewildered 
by the rapid succession of changes. But all the 
trouble the day brings, all the complications 
that arise, all the demands made upon the 
office cannot stay the oncoming of Saturday 
night which ushers in a surcease from toil. 

I spent the early hours of today answering 
letters of inquiry regarding positions for next 
year. The mail is flooded with them just now. 
As the birds fly northward when the spring- 
time is near so school teachers turn westward 
every year. I look every letter over carefully. 
I base my replies more on what I read between 
the lines than on what is actually written. Few 
of these applicants inclose stamps, and in that 
case, if there are more than two misspelled 
words on a page, action is deferred and the 
missive is filed in the waste basket. 

Some merely request a list of school officers. 
This is never sent, unless the writer states for 
what purpose it is to be used. Perhaps it 
is wanted for the purpose of spreading “ gold 
brick” propaganda. How am I to know? I 
must protect my constituents as far as possi- 
ble. 

A man representing the Greendale Parent- 
Teacher Association came to invite me to speak 
at the next meeting. I asked if there was any 
special phase of the work which would be 
interesting to them. He said: “No, I don’t 
know that there is. Speakers usually spend 
about fifteen minutes telling us what a fine 
flourishing, up-to-date community we have and 


thirty minutes on some other topic. It makes 
no difference what it is.” 
I certainly admired his frankness. Want to 


be patted on the back, do they? Well, T’in 
going out there to perform the operation. They 
need not blame me if, in my enthusiasm, some 
of the pats are staggering blows. 

The teacher from Westlake called to tell me 
how disappointed he is because the directors 
have hired another teacher for next year. 

“What is the reason?” 1 asked. 

“Well,” he drawled, “I suppose it is partly 
my fault. I told them earlier in the year that 
I did not want the place again because the 
work is too hard.” 

“Did you mean it when you said it?” 
“No, I don’t know that I did. I did 
think that they would take it so seriously.” 
“You talked too much that time, didn’t 

you?” 


not 


“T guess I did. I'll have to get another place, 
for my family has to live.” 
I gave him one or two prospective positions 


and sent him on his way with more courage 
and, | hope, more wisdom, 
The next visitor was the clerk from Balm 


Grove, who came in with a broad smile. He 
had just paid his taxes, but that did not seem 
to dampen his spirits in the least. He did not 
want anything except to see how we were 
getting along. Bless his old heart! The whole 
office force appreciates him. 

The attorney-general informed the county 
court today that the $25,000 in my high school 
tuition fund must remain in that fund and 
cannot be used for building bridges nor to pay 
damages on sheep and goats killed by dogs 
and coyotes. Good old attorney-general! I 
need that money to pay the tuition of some 
unexpected students in ‘high school this year. 
I did not know where the money was to come 
from, but now I know the Lord will provide. 

Miracles do not belong to the dead past as 
many philosophers would have us believe. A 
representative from Pine Tree Corners called 
to get quotations on new schoolhouses! Of 
course, they will have to talk it over for a year 
or two, but that they should even discuss such 
an advance step is nothing short of a miracle. 
Surely my lot has fallen in pleasant places and 
the millennium is not far away. 

The school board at Glencoe attended an en- 
tertainment at the Crown Point school last 
night, and when it was over so pleased were 
they that they offered the teacher the Glencoe 
school for next year. The Crown Point board 
came in to see me about it. They were highly 
incensed over the situation. 

“ Did you offer to retain her?” I asked. 

“No,” said the chairman. “We thought if 
she wanted to stay she would apply for the 
place.” 

“She applied last year, didn’t she? ” 

“Yes, and we gave her the school.” 

“She has made good, hasn’t she?” 

“Guess she has, for no one has complained.” 

“Have you ever told her so?” 

“I reckon we have been too busy to visit 
the school.” ; 

“Yet the Glencoe board found time to come 
into your district, even into your school itself 


and take her before your very eyes. I shail 
not interfere. Procrastination may be the thief 
of time, but it is also the thief of good 


teachers occasionally.” 

One of the Bayville teachers stopped the 
office machinery for the purpose of getting ad- 
vice on the analysis of the sentence: “ Rome, 
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the City of the Seven Hills, in all its affluence 
and architectural beauty fell a victim to the 
cruelty of the Emperor Nero, that savage of 
savages, who rejoiced at the sight of the con- 
flagration.” 

Poor little fourteen-year-old eighth graders! 
When they have analyzed such a_ sentence, 
how much wiser will they be? Will they 
drop the use of “ain’t”? Will they never ask: 
“Where is it at?” My kingdom for a simple 
textbook on the use of the American language, 
for which I shall not have to apologize when 
I make assignments for eighth grade classes. 

An automobile company sent a_ solicitor 
around to inquire whether or not I realized 
that my life is in danger. He explained to me 
that now is the appointed time to buy a new 
car. Knowing my old faithful Ford, Paul 
Bunyan, as I do I refused to debate with him. 
Paul has done nothing as yet to merit my dis- 
pleasure to such an extent that I want to turn 
him over to the tender mercies of the wet- 
wash laundry delivery boy or other patrons of 
the used-car market. 

There are two Irishmen on the school board 
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at Winona. One of them came up today to 
find out if the pupils in their school were going 
to be promoted this year or retained in their 
present grades and conditions of servitude. 
Said he: “It’s no school teachers we are at all. 
We don’t know, mum, but we want you to 
guarantee that our kids will get through all 
right.” 

“My dear sir,” said I, “I will guarantee no 
such thing until you guarantee the abilities of 
the children to be equal to such an accomplish- 
ment; until you allow me to hire a teacher for 
you at a salary that will attract and hold one 
who knows her business.” 

He departed to tell his colleague what I said. 
I suppose I have lost two votes in the election, 
but it was worth it to let him know that 
county superintendents are not human door 
mats on which they can shed all responsibility 
of the results of their so-called economy in 
picking cheap teachers for the most precious 
thing the district possesses—its children. 

Hail, Saturday night! I am going to dis- 
connect the telephone and sleep until ten 
o’clock in the morning. 
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WHAT ONE FRIEND DID FOR ME 


JEAN L, GOWDY 


Minneapolis 


When I was just starting out as a teacher, I 
met and worked with the wonderful man who 
has had so much to do with making it possible 
for me to win the measure of success that has 
come to me. This man is Dr. C. M. Jordan, 
for twenty-two years superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools, and now superintendent 
emeritus. 

I had been graduated from a teachers’ col- 
lege and was appointed to teach in a building 
where he was principal. It was a very large 
building in which there was a high school as 
well as a complete graded school. Aun assis- 
tant principal had general charge of the primary 
grades. I was appointed to teach in one of 
the second grade rooms. 

Being young and inexperienced, I made so 
many mistakes that first year that the assis- 
tant principal became discouraged and _ im- 
patient and appealed to her superior for advice. 
He called me into his office and talked seri- 
ously, but kindly with me. I remember now 
but one thing he said to me at that interview. 
“You came highly recommended and I expect 
you to make good. Let it be your business 
to do so.” And I made it my business, winning 
the approval of both principal and assistant. 

When the assistant resigned I was asked to 
take her position. “1 am recommending you 
for this position,” said Dr. Jordan, “ because 





you know how to take and profit by criticism, 
and I have confidence in your success.” 

This position I held for five years. Do not 
think it was an easy one and that I won 
praise and laurels constantly. Dr. Jordan read 
me aright; I had to learn to do my duty with- 
cut praise, and he withheld it. I found 
pleasure and contentment in seeing my teachers 
and classes improve year by year. 

During the fifth year of my teaching in this 
capacity, my good friend, Dr. Jordan, was 
appointed superintendent of the city schools. 
Our whole school was jubilant over his success 
and vet sadness shadowed our joy. He was a 
general favorite. 

The following year a principal of one of the 
smaller buildings died, and I was appointed to 
take her place. I made a special study of 
kindergarten work that year and was asked 
to speak before the kindergarten association of 
the city. Apprehensive of my ability, I con- 
ferred with Dr. Jordan before accepting the 
invitation. 

“Never jet such an opportunity escape you,” 
was his advice. “ Accept and do your best. A 
talk is usually better than a paper.” 

Knowing that he felt confidence in me, my 
talk was a success, Seeing the published ~e- 
port of it, a county superintendent in another 
state asked me to take charge of some rather 
important work in an institute he was to con- 
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duct the next summer. This position I 
accepted, and worked harder than I ever 
worked in any two weeks of my previous exist- 
ence, but as the work was satisfactory to 
the conductor, and the compensation to me, I 
went home happy. 

The next vacation I spent in compiling the 
talks I had given the teachers with whom I 
had worked in this institute, into a little book 
which I hoped would help some teacher who 
was just starting in the profession. 

“Your book may not meet .with much suc- 
cess,” remarked Dr. Jordan as he handed me a 
very pleasing, though conservative review of 
it, “but it will have done you much good to 
have written it.” 
mostly in this way. 

Being asked the next year to recommend 2 
teacher to act as critic of the primary depart- 
ment during the summer session, in the college 
from which I was graduated, Dr. Jordan sent 
my name. I was offered the position, accepted, 
and spent a most enjoyable season with 
teachers and students who are among my best 
friends today. 

While at work in the teachers’ college that 
summer, I learned that I had been promoted to 
the principalship of one of the large buildings 
of the city. In this building I spent seven of 
the happiest years of my life. It was in the 
down-town section of the city where twenty-one 
nationalities were represented. These good 
people became very dependent upon my coun- 
sel and perhaps this fact partially turned my 
head. I once wrote a letter to a parent, whose 


And my satisfaction came 
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boy was unusually troublesome, that deeply 
offended him. This letter he took to the super- 
intendent. Dr. Jordan called me to the office. 
“You are becoming something of an autocrat 
in your district,” he said, handing me the letter, 
“and I am afraid you are forgetting that the 
schools are for the children and not for the 
teachers. Take this letter, read it over, and 
make your peace with this righteously indig- 
nant man.” I took his advice and made a good 


friend by my method of conciliation. I tried 
hard thereafter to remember that I was not 
the singer, but the accompanist, necessary 


only as a guide, and often this thinking has 
met with its reward. 

During the seventh year of my work in this 
district | was again promoted to a still larger 
building. Dr. Jordan’s advice to me at this 
time, I shall never forget. “ Remember you 
will not be blamed for what you do not say.” 
This was good advice for me, and it led me 
to avoid some: dangerous mistakes. Many of 
the dearest friends I have ever known are in 
this district. They are ever kindred spirits. 

Although my life has held a fair measure of 
success, | often wonder what it might have 
been but for the wise counsels of this fair- 
minded and helpful friend, and I am only one 
of many thousand teachers who would gladly 
offer him this tribute. 

Edgar A. Guest says: “There is no 
thing as a self-made man.” I believe he is 
right. But for the kindly advice of those 
who, at an opportune time, set us right, we are 
but the creatures of circumstances, after all. 


such 








Schoolmasters are denied a liberty of thought and speech conceded to every 
other class of respectable men.—H. G. Wells, in “Story of a Great Schoolmaster. 














JUST A FRIEND 


ESTELLA HARTLEY 


You say he’s only just a friend, 
The man who just passed by, 
And yet he smiled a cheery smi'e 

And bluer looked the sky. 


Before he came your face was sad, 
Your brow was furrowed, too; 

There was a droop about your mouth, 
As if your world was blue. 


He’s only just a friend and yet, 
When troubles come your way, 

You feel so blue and lonely, too, 
You need a friend today. 


How ill sometimes we treat our friends, 
Who really mean so much, 

Their smile, their laugh and happiness, 
Their ways and soothing touch, 


Somehow if I should choose a course, 
Through this short life to wend, 

I'd like to make my playmates smile 
By being just a friend. 


For what is sweeter, folks, to you 
When life draws to an end, 

Than some one’s handclasp strong and firm 
E’en though he’s just a friend. 


E’en though he comes but for a day, 
To speak and then pass on, 

He leaves behind that happy smile, 
To cheer you when he’s gone. 


And when you sit alone at night, 
Your memories always wend 
O'er trails of folks who've been to you 
Only just a friend, 
—National Tribune. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M, ANDERSON, BOSTON 


THE ATTENDANCE PROBLEM 


When parents come to realize that their 
children are losing part of their opportunity 
and can never make it up, and that because 
of unnecessary absence from school part of the 
money paid as taxes is not yielding full value, 
parents will see to it that their children are at 
school every day they are able to go.—Mary- 
land Catechism. 

———o —-- 
CODE OF BUSINESS ETHICS 

The pupils and teachers of the Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y., commercial school have compiled a 
code of ethics in the form of a calendar which 
is a work of art as well as an inspiration to 
character. Teachers in search of new and to- 
the-point memory: gems will find here some 
unusually good ones. 

—— Qe 


STUDY METHODS IN SIOUX CITY 


Superintendent M. G. Clark has just sent out 
to his teachers some very practical suggestions 
for improving methods of study. 

Study is the keynote of the successful recita- 
tion, of the successful semester’s work and 
finally and most important, of those knowl- 
edges which remain in the child’s mind to be 
put to work in after years. The teacher should 
measure her efficiency by her ability to secure 
the co-operation of her pupils in the study proc- 
ess. If she secures this co-operation she will 
secure good recitation. Unless she does secure 
it, the recitation will be poor, intermingled with 
large quantities of bluff. The first few weeks 
of the semester might well be spent in fixing 
the six study principles. These include the in- 
tellent assignment, the necessary time limit for 
study, the inhibition of pure mechanics, the 
feeling of responsibility, accuracy of thinking, 
and organization of the content as the final 
result of the study process. 


a 
THE JUVENILE COURT OF SEATTLE 


In the annual report of this court Dr. Lil- 
burn Merrill says some very pertinent things 
about the causes and the care of wayward chil- 
dren. 

The way the state meets its duty to bring up 
its children as good citizens shows better than 
anything else how much real worth there is 
in the state’s character. 

Dishonesty is the greatest anti-social fault 
of children. Coveting what belongs to another 
is common to all animal nature. The young 
are more honest, that is, they are less crafty in 
expressing their desire for what others possess. 
That accounts for proportionately more arrests 
among children for stealing. 

Child nature is as wholesome as it ever was, 


but it is more exposed to public amusements: 
which make vice look more attractive and 
respectable than it really is. 

Child neglect is the main issue every day at 
the children’s court. If social neglect, vicious 
influences and abandonment were eliminated 
from the careers of all the children who appear 
in court there would remain only a small num- 
ber of culprits for the court to look after. 
Society years hence will still be ignoring the 
appeal of homeless children. The community 
pays for this foolishness in its futile attempts 
to handle problems of crime, pauperism and de- 
generacy. 

Today’s neglected children forecast the bulk 
of the crime problem of the next decade. 

—— 


THE FOURTH PAN-AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS: 


The Fourth Child Welfare Congress of South 
America will be held in Santiago de Chile, 
October 12 to 19, 1924. Conferences such as 
this one are indisputably among the highest 
manifestations of modern civilization, since 
they express that deep feeling of responsibility 
entertained by every rational community for 
the well-being of its children. Such confer- 
ences are essentially the emphatic affirmation 
of the right of every child to be well born, to 
enjoy a healthy, unfettered and joyous child- 
hood, and to be given an adequate prepara- 
tion for an intelligent, useful and happy life. 

The Congress will represent twenty-one 
American democracies. The Chilean Govern- 
ment has recently appointed Don Ismael Valdes 
Valde president of the committee on organi- 
zation. He is president of the Superior 
Council of Public Beneficence and director of 
the National Child Welfare Association. There 
will be sections on medicine, hygiene, sociology 
and legislation. Further information may be 
secured from the Pan-American Union at 


Washington. 
—_— o—— 

READING AND PHONICS IN THE BERKELEY 
SCHOOLS 


This is the last in the series of course of 
study monographs which have been published 
by the Berkeley, Cal., school system during the 
past two or three years. The courses have 
first been issued in mimeograph form so that 
they might be tested through use by the 
teachers. 

Special lessons for the different grades and 
for the mentally retarded children have been 
worked out by teachers and are described in 
the course, 

The whole field of oral and silent reading 
is thoroughly discussed as well as the work for 
the different grades. 
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FACTS ABOUT CHILE 


In connection with the coming Child Welfare 
Congress at Santiago, the Pan-American Union 
has issued a series of pamphlets setting forth 
the history, government, products and indus- 
tries, railways and waterways and educational 
facilities of Chile, Santiago and Valparaiso. 
They give the very latest word about these 
interesting regions. 

—o-— 


MATHEMATIC FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


While there have not been as many courses 
of study issued during the last few months as 
there were in the two or three previous years, 
when the six-three plan of study was being 
adopted in so many places, there are still some 
very good ones being worked out. One of these 
is the course in mathematics for junior high 
schools by Olive S. Tilton of the River Falls, 
Wis., State Normal School. Arithmetic is 
planned for the seventh and eighth grades and 
algebra for the ninth. Review of the funda- 
mental operations is given and percentage is 
taught as a continuation of fractions. The 
algebraic equation is used to solve formula 
in intuitive geometry. 

A course in arithmetic for the elementary 
schools has also been planned by Miss Tilton 
and Miss Mabel Bridges of the elementary de- 
partment. 

Sisictiehelen 


COMMUNITY LEAGUES IN VIRGINIA 


The Community League is the medium 
through which the work of the Co-operative 
Education Association of Virginia is largely 
carried on. A Community League is a group of 
people in any community who are working to- 
gether for their mutual interests. The state 
board of education has issued a bulletin giving 
the constitution for a league, the work of the 
various necessary committees, together with 
suggestions for community betterment. 

A suggestive feature of the pamphlet is the 
“Hints to the President” and other officers. 
State speakers and suggested topics are also 
given. 

A bulletin has also been issued for the work 
of the Junior Leagues. 


—o—— 


APPRECIATION OF PICTURES (Uncle Sam) 


Truly the government at Washington is the 
great schoolmaster of the country. Countless 
are the educational helps which teachers may 
secure for the asking. Now it is a little pam- 
phlet on the Appreciation of Pictures. It con- 
sists largely of classified lists of pictures as 
used in representative cities in different parts 
of the country. It is surprising to see how 


the children all over the country are learning 
master- 
Horse Fair,” 


and love the same famous 
“Sir Galahad,” “The 


to know 
pieces. 
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“The Gleaners,” “The Pilgrims,” all these old 
friends and many more are found on every list, 
while “ The Blue Boy” has already been added 
in some places, thanks, perhaps, to the wonder- 
ful copy of this picture published recently in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


——9———= 


GAMES FOR IMPROVING PUPILS’ ENGLISH 


Again Uncle Sam comes forward with help 
for the boys and girls. This time it is a bul- 
letin brimful of suggestions for interesting 
methods of correcting the speech of the pupils. 
If the pamphlet were dressed up in a gay cover 
and illustrated in colors it would be one of 
the “best sellers” of the season. 


eee Cone 


THE SEVENTH BOOK OF SAVANNA EDUCATION 


Each year one looks for the exquisite book- 
let sent out by Superintendent C. H. Le Vitt 
of the Savanna, Ill., schools. Each year brings 
a lovelier edition. This year is no exception. 
From the front cover with the milestone rest- 
ing under the orchard tree to the monogram 
on the back cover, the book is a delight to the 
eye. Printed by The Roycrofters and hand- 
illumined by the pupils of the Junior High 
Schools, it is the last word in educational mono- 
graphs. 

The keynote is The Recitation, “the keyman 
cf the system.” No ambitious dramatist has 
within his grasp a setting so crammed with un- 
limited possibilities for life, for action, for co- 
operation, for unfolding, for growth, as does 
the teacher in her recitation, says Superin- 
tendent LeVitt. 

In Savanna Education the recitation is 
the stage upon which and through which the 
best in pupil creativeness' and pupil worthwhile- 
ness is brought out under the direction of the 
teacher. It is a trysting ground of friendships, 
cordialities, allegiances. It is a “try-out” in 
conversation where there is the impact of 
young thought on young thought, fresh 
thought on fresh thought, gladness and refuta- 
tion, commendation and applause, for these 
are the free play of the natural mind. 

The recitation is the firm of teacher, pupil 
and company working together for increased 
individual efficiency through company produc- 
tion. It is the day-by-day measurement 
of pupil stride in ability to size up situations, 
pounce upon the inferences, and frame con- 
clusions in the various studies of the curricu- 
lum. 

en 


In 1932, provided the legislature of Maryland 
continues without the interruption of a single 
year appropriations sufficient to carry forward 
steadily the high school aid, the equalization 
fund and the normal school support begun in 
1922, every Maryland child may be taught by 
a trained teacher. 
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New York Universit | 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7—August 15, 1924 


The Summer School offers persons in the service 
of education throughout the country,—teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and administrators,—an 
opportunity to participate in the significant for- 
ward steps now being taken by the School of 
Education of New York University. 


The degrees of the School of Education, both 
baccalaureate and graduate, may be earned in 
the Summer School. Many members of the 
faculty of the School of Education are found 
on the teaching staff of the Summer School. 


In effect, the department of education of the 
Summer School constitutes a special term of the 
School of Education. 
For complete information, write for the bulletin. 
Address 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Director of the Summer School and Dean of the 
School of Education, New York University, 


52 Waverly Place, New York City 
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When either physi- 
cal or mental over- 
work saps your 
strength, and weari- 
ness interferes with 
your everyday prob- 
lems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate is es- 
pecially valuable. 

A teaspoonful three times 
a day in a glass of cold 
water gives instantrelief 
and gratifying results. 
Scientifically prepared— 
constant in quality—non- 
alcoholic. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
DERE TORE RE A 
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WAS IT A SPORT OR WAS IT A CRIME? 


HENRY S. CURTIS 


In one of the smaller towns of this country a seventeen- 
year-old boy was killed in a football game. As the story 
was to]d to me, it was as follows :— 

The boy had carried the ball through the line, had been 
tackled and downed. Just as he was rising one of the 
opposing line, who weighed 220 pounds, jumped on the 
boy’s shoulders, breaking his back. It was reported that 
he said: “I told you I'd get you.” Now this story is not 
told just this way by the other side. The big boy was not 
taken out of the game or put off the team. Nothing was 
done about it. 

Supposing the incident to have been as related, and the 
play actually finished when the big fellow broke the boy's 
back by jumping on him, it is evident that he should have 
been immediately put out of the game and suspended frota 
the school. This was not much different from hitting a 
man with a club or an axe. If the play was really finished 
at the time, as reported, this man was guilty of man- 
slaughter, and should not be protected under the aegis of 
football. The sooner it becomes evident that the name of 
sport will not protect the criminal, the sooner we shall get 
a type of athletics of which we are not ashamed. 

This incident also suggests that there probably should 
be a rule limiting the age and weight of football players 
in high schools. Boys of 15 or 16 ought not to be brought 

in competition with men of 21 or 22, nor should a boy 
weighing 115 pounds go down under a man who weighs 
200. I know of one high school football team last fall 





where the average weight of the team was 207 pounds. 
There was one player who was six feet four inches tall, 
who weighed 276 pounds. He could put 150 pounds over 
his shoulder with one hand. Such a man is no fit oppon- 
ent for a young immature boy. 


—o—— 
SOME RAILROAD FACTS. 


In order to earn enough gross revenue to purchase a 
pint of ink, it is necessary for us to haul one ton of freight 
forty-two miles; a hand lantern, ninety-one miles, and 
one monkey wrench ninety-seven miles. 

To pay for a day of track labor it is necessary to haul 
one ton of freight 236 miles. For a day’s wages of 2 
freight train crew 2,680 miles. For a day’s wages of a 
machinist 461 miles. For a ton of fuel 263 miles. 

The railroads of the United States maintain the lowest 
rates and the lowest capitalization per mile, while paying 
the highest wages of any country in the world. 


—-9——— 


The Rotary Club idea is nineteen years old. 
—— 
DENTAL CLINIC. 


February 15, 1924. 
Dear Dr. Winship: From your note on page 165 of 
your issue of February 7, regarding a Dental Clinic in 
Central Falls, Rhode Island, I know you will be pleased to 
learn that we have established one in Ware. It had its 
origin in an interesting way. 
Two years ago the project met with so many difficul- 
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ties that we turned to the Red Cross, and with their back- 
ing established a private clinic for school children, which 
was conducted by two dentists absolutely without re- 
muneration. The clinic was held in the office of one of 
them every Monday morning, and the two dentists worke1 
together harmoniously and efficiently. The children were 
charged a slight fee, which was eventually returned to the 
Red Cross, and the School Department lent the services 
of the school nurse. The clinic, was established in Jan- 
uary, 1923, and carried on for thirteen months. By that 
time its value was so clearly established that, at the town 
meeting on February 4, 1924, it was voted to take it over 
as a regular Board of Health activity (under the law, as 
you know, a dental clinic when not a public affair, must 
be run by the Board of Health) and make an initial ap- 
propriation of one thousand dollars. 


op) ! The time spent in 
“tilling the soil’ was not wasted. 


Joseph J. Reilly. 


lene °c aneenmenatl 


The annual death toll from tuberculosis in the United 
States reaches a total of 150,000—480 a day, 20 an hour, 
one every three minutes. One-third of all who die between 
the ages of 18 and 45 are killed by tuberculosis. The In- 
ternational Congress on Tuberculosis has declared: “Play- 
grounds constitute one of the most effective methods for 
the Prevention of tuberculosis, and should be put to the 
fore in the world-wide propaganda for the diminution of 
its unnecessary destruction of human life—“Pioneering for 
Play.” 

PURE BLOODED BEREA. 
[From the Boston (Mass.) Transcript, February 28, 1924.] 


To the Editor of the Transcript: The students of Berea 
College have given freely of their blood to save the lives 
of children in New York City. A week ago they con- 
tributed several hundred dollars, in nickels and dimes 
chiefly, for those who come here are not wealthy, to feed 
hungry children in the Near East. During the last thirty- 
six hours they have contributed the largest amount of hu- 
man blood ever collected at one time for medical purposes. 

A representative of the New York City Board of Health 
came to Berea from the research department under the 
direction of Dr. W. H. Park to co-operate with the college 
physicians here in securing this unusual contribution which 
will be employed in combating measles in the children’s in- 
stitutions of New York. When the matter was laid before 
the students over one hundred young men and women vol- 
unteered to furnish their supply of blood. 

The authorities of the city Health Board desire to make 
available for public use a serum for the treatment of 
measles. The serum must at present be obtained from 
adults convalescing from the disease, and the scarcity of 
measles among adults has been one of the chief obstacles 
in the way of this particular kind of treatment. 

It so happened that Berea had just passed through an 
epidemic of measles, and at the suggestion of Dr. Robert 
H. Cowley, head physician of the college, the representa- 
tive of the city Health Board came. 

Another thing which led to the action is the character of 
the students who attend Berea College. They are pure- 
blooded Americans from the Southern mountains, and are 
free from the physical taint which would make their blood 
dangerous to little children. It is very doubtful whethe- 
another group of 2,000 young men and women could be 
found anywhere else in America who are so sturdy and so 
free from diseases that would render their blood useless 
for this particular purpose. 

Berea has received much help from many people living in 
New York. Hundreds of her students have beds and com- 
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fortable rooms because people there have _ contributed 
money to provide these things. The institution rejoices in 
this opportunity to co-operate with the city health author- 
ities in saving the lives of little children and in contribut- 
ing something to the progress of medical science. 


—_——o—— 


NO SHORT CUT TO TRAINED INTELLECTUAL 
POWER. 


[From Report of President James Rowland Angell of 
Yale University.] 

There is no short cut to trained intellectual power. Its 
possession demands long and patient exercise and the 
expenditure of untiring conscientious effort. 

If, as a nation, we are to go forward it can only be as 
a result of the utilization of our best intelligence, and it ‘+ 
reasonable to believe that a large part of the finest intelli- 
gence in each generation goes through our colleges. From 
this point of view therefore it is certainly incumbent upon 
us to exercise every ingenuity to stimulate intellectual 
ambition, and in one way or another to make clear the 
significance of sheer intellectual ability. 

Under present conditions an inappropriate share of the 
more tangible and immediate rewards of the college com- 
munity go to the athlete and to the man who succeeds in 
some form of extra-curriculum activity. Many parents 
who send boys to college would rather that a son of theirs 
be captain of the football team than that he be the highest 
stand man in his class. Not only is the fame of the 
former far more widely heralded, but there is also an 
impression, quite unfounded on any facts known to me, 
that a football player, regard’ess of his scholarly qualities, 
is more apt to prove a valuable citizen, achieving in after- 
life leadership of a high and important social character. 

The public, in general, does not greatly respect scholar- 
ship, and the ordinary college curriculum does not neces- 
sarily and invariably presage commercial success in a busi- 
ness career, and for certain portions of the public, respect 
for learning could only be secured if this relation were 
universally obvious. ; 

It is difficult to find any reliable basis of comparison for 
the failure or success of men of differing collegiate rank 
who go directly from college into business careers. In 
our better professional schools the facts seem to indicate 
definitely enough that men who made a strong. academic 
record in the great majority of cases outstrip their com- 
panions whose intercollegiate standing was lower. The 
brilliant loafer may finally arouse himself and become 2 
diligent and successful professional man, but the chanc?s 
are sorely- against him, and he carries always a heavy 
handicap of bad intellectual habits gained in youth. It 
should not be forgotten that there are abundant instances 
of students who have distinguished themselves as athletes 
and in other extra-curriculum activities who are at the 
same time scholars of distinction. Yale has had many 
striking examples whose names will readily come to mind. 

After all has been said, one can hardly expect to per- 
suade the average college boy to spend himself in intellec- 
tual effort on the somewhat uncertain assurance that suc- 
cess in such endeavor will insure later success in life. Mev 
who have gotten into the strong professional schools, how- 
ever, perfectly understand the situation as it affects them. 
and the far more intense efforts which such schools gai:r 
from their students, as compared with the average college, 
is evidence enough of the power of this motive when ap- 
plied at the right time and in the right place. As in ath- 
letics, so here, competition and public recognition are prob- 
ably the two strongest motives to which we can appeal, al- 
though for the finest minds the lure of strictly creative 
work will always be powerful. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


LEADING FACTS FOR NEW AMERICANS. By 
Ralph Philip Boas and Louise Schutz Boas. Cloth. 
Illustrated. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta: The American Book Company, Incorporated. 
Agan we wonder at the genius of authors and publishers 

in meeting great needs as they have not been met before, 

for in “Leading Facts for New Americans” of various 
nationalities we find something by way of a school readev, 
especially of a night school reader, that is written in Eng- 
lish which adult foreigners can read easily and in which 
they will be greatly interested. With chapters about Co- 
lumbus, Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, and 

Roosevelt are lessons about Kosciusko, Pulaski, Garibaldi, 

Carl Schurz, Kossuth, Marcus Whitman, Thomas A. Edi- 

son, Jacob Riis, Buffalo Bill, and Helen Keller. 

Along with these fascinating sketchy biographies are 
attractive accounts of Boston, Chicago, Spokane, San 
Diego and other characteristic cities, and industrial infor- 
mation of interest to New Americans about Electricity, 
Iron and Steel, Coal, Oil and Rubber.. Incidentally, here 
and there are sandwiched in wholesome facts about Banks 
and Banking, Money and Insurance, Health and Sanitation. 


THE VOICE OF CARLYLE. An Abridgment of Past 
and Present with an Introduction by Allen Rogers Ben- 
ham, University of Washington, and Editorial Notes by 
Henry Greanleaf Pearson, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
With every issue from the Atlantic Monthly Press we 

have a feeling of pride mingled with thanksgiving, proud 

that Boston has a new publishing house with a new literary 
consecration. “The Voice of Carlyle,” an attractive 
abridgment of “Past and Present,” is an important ser- 
vice rendered college students, and the youth of today out 
of college, who enjoy knowing what a writer like Carlyle 
thought of a transition period somewhat like that through 
which the world is passing today. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion of near a hundred years ago in England is especially 
interesting today when Ramsey MacDonald is Premier of 

England. 

One can but wonder what Carlyle would write were he 
in his prime today. College students who are preparing 
themselves to have some part in life should certainly read 
Carlyle, and this edition really has enough, with the In- 
troduction and Appendices, to give a fairly adequate idea 
of the thought of Carlyle at that time. 


ECONOMICS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. Its Adminis- 
tration and Finance. By Benjamin R. Andrews, Co- 
lumbia University. Cloth. 623 pages. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Here is a book of unusual scope and of exceptional 
domestic value. It reaches many family needs not usually 
considered in school study. It takes the husband and wife 
as father and mother and their children into account. 

The American household as its social ideal takes form is 
an institution in which two adults form a partnership with 
equal responsibilities, make equal contributions to its sup- 
port, and draw out equal returns not only in the daily 
physical services of food, clothing and shelter, but as well 
in the broadening of experience and all the satisfactions of 
life. As junior members enter the group, they are ad- 
vanced as rapidly as possible to a full partnership relation. 
At its best the group provides for its members, adult and 
child alike, broad opportunity for the development of in- 


dividual personality. As members of a small social group 
that cares, the family supports each member as long as 
that is necessary and puts demands upon him when he can 
bear them; criticises or encourages in turn as either is 
needed, and shapes the individual to take a place as a man 
or woman in the world. For the adult and increasingly 
for the child, the home is the place where individuals: im- 
mersed in broader social relations find still a rock on which 
to stand. The social values in American family life give 
it a message for the world as the democratic movement 
changes the relations of men, women and children in all 
iands, and education for and about the home will therefore 
have an increasingly important place everywhere. 

These social results of sound family life can be had only 
if the economic basis of the household is sound. 

Rarely does a book appeal to us from as many angles 
and from as high vantage ground as does this book on 
the “Economics of the Household.” 


SHORT SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION BOOK. With Everyday Idiom Drill 
and Conversational Practice. By Arthur Romeyn Sey- 
mour, associate in Romance Languages, and David Ho- 
bart Carnahan, professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. xii + 184 
pages. 

The demand for trustworthy composition books for 
Spanish classes has by’ no means been met, and when one 
encounters a book like this, which at the same time pro- 
vides the ever-necessary grammar review, doing both things 
systematically and well, the welcome is sure to be an 
enthusiastic one. 

According to the preface, the purpose of the book is 
“three-fold: (a) to furnish a systematic review of the 
essentials of grammar in the second year of college work 
or in the third year of High School work; (b) to serve as 
a basal review in first-year college classes composed of stu- 
dents who have had Spanish in the high school; (c) to 
supply all the necessary material for a rapid-fire review 
at the beginning of an advanced course. ... No attempt 
is made to teach the complicated grammatical or syntactical 
constructions of advanced composition. The grammatical 
material is strictly limited, in order not to confuse students 
with an excess of details. The object is to work over 
repeatedly the fundamental rules of grammar and to apply 
them to reading and composition of a lively, conversational 
style. . . . Grammatical forms and colloquial idioms appear 
continually in different guise, so that the student should 
receive not only grammatical drill, but also practice in con- 
versational Spanish. Besides the usual questions in Span- 
ish based on the text, temas are provided to serve as a 
guide to oral narration or for conversation. . .. In order 

to stimulate interest, the lessons are based on the actual 
experiences of Americans traveling in Spain.” 

Those who have occasion to use textbooks both in 
French and in Spanish will recognize at once a close kin- 
ship between this book and Mr. Carnahan’s successful 
“Short French Review Grammar,” published about three 
years ago. With the collaboration of Dr. Seymour, a 
Spanish specialist, the same principles have been applied, 
with similar results. Each lesson consists of a treatment 
of grammatical and _ syntactical material, analytically 
handled and illustrated by well-chosen examples; verb- 
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paradigms; idioms; a model text in Spanish; a cuestio- 
nario based on the preceding; suggestions for temas; a 
page or more of connected prose in dialogue-form, partly 
based on the model text, but also introducing new material; 
and a series of short sentences for oral or written drill. 
There are fifteen lessons, which may be covered in one 
semester or in longer periods; the authors suggest con- 
crete plans for distribution of work according to the time 
available in the “Suggestions to Teachers” which are to 
be found in the preface. Lists of classroom expressions 
and common grammatical terms, an appendix on accen- 
tuation and syllabication, the usual appendices on verbs, 
reference lists of common irregular verbs and of verbs 
governing particular prepositions, etc., are also provided, 
together with vocabularies and an index: The vocabu- 
laries are printed in synoptic form, the Spanish entries 
occupying the upper, the English the lower half of each 
page. The use of typographical distinctions to emphasize 
the varied nature of the material is masterly, and the print- 
ing, paper, and binding are esthetically and practically 
satisfactory. The illustrations are well-selected, and in- 
clude reproductions of paintings by Spanish masters, views 
of cultural and architectural interest, a map of Spain, etc. 

Other features of the book that deserve favorable men- 
tion are the extremely valuable supplement to exercise I 
on verb-formation; the general use of black-faced type to 
indicate verb-peculiarities; the frequent use of tabular 
arrangements of material; the use of footnotes to give 
additional or clarifying material, making the book practi- 
cally a reference grammar; and the use in some cases of 
the grammatical terminology recommended by the Joint 
Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature in addition to 
the more common terms. 


LEGENDS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By F. H. Brooks- 
bank. With eight illustrations in color. 320 pages. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

The recent sensational discoveries in Egypt of the tomb 
of Tut-ankh-amen, with its relics of a potentate who 
reigned 3,000 years ago, have directed public attention 
sharply anew to that country of mystery and romance. 

The “Stories of Egyptian Gods and Heroes” is par- 
ticularly timely. It deals, as its title indicates, with both 
the religious beliefs of the people and the deeds of famous 
leaders. The first great legend connected with their early 
history is the story of the sufferings of Isis and her search 
for Osiris. After a summary of these beliefs there are 
tales of the great heroes. We are given a vivid panorama 
of life in ancient Egypt, when the obelisks were new and 
the pyramids were in the making. The author has evi- 
dently imbibed a great deal of the atmosphere and color of 
the country, due to a close study of the literature and a 
long residence in Egypt. It is a welcome book to old and 
young alike. 


ITALIAN STUDIES. Their Place in Modern Educa- 
cation. An inaugural address by Thomas Okey, profes- 
sor of Italian in the University of Cambridge. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, agents for Cambridge 
University Press. Paper. 37 pages. 

Thomas Okey was appointed to the chair of Italian in 
Cambridge University because of his remarkable knowl- 
edge of Italian life, culture, and literature, though he was 
not a university-trained man himself. In this delightful 
address delivered upon assuming his post we see clearly 
how well-fitted he was to take his place with Gardner and 
Toynbee and other English Italists.. It has the scholarly 
charm of one of James Russell Lowell’s essays. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Lewis Eikenberry. Price, $1.60. 
cago: Ginn and Company. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE WITH EXPERIMENTAL AND. 


PROJECT, SUBJECTS. By Garfield A. Bowden. 
Cloth. 334 illustrations. 634 pages (5 by 8 inches). 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons. 

As is the custom of this house this book is highly scien- 
tific in its information and it is presented with consummaie 
art. 

Although it is General Science dealing with Heat, the 
Air, Water and Light, the treatment of each section is 
as thoroughly specialized as though there was only one cf 
these functionings of science. 

The special service of Professor Bowden’s work is the 
fact that he magnifies the ways in which man has coa- 
verted nature’s store of energy to his service. 

As a preliminary to this study of man’s use of nature's 
energy Professor Bowden devotes more than one-third of 
the book to the conditions of life and growth in plants, 
in animals, in man, the highest type of organism, and espe- 
cially in the improvement of the conditions of human life 
and growth. 

As an example of the thoroughness with which every 
phase of the study is treated we mention the way in which 
twenty pages are used to present the importance of an In- 
telligently Selected Diet: How Foods Promote Growth 
and Repair, The Human Machine’s Need of Food, The 
Fuel and Power Foods, Economy in the Use of Fats, 
Sugar and Starch, The Proteins as Body Builders, Econ- 
omy in the Use of Meats, Milk as a Food, Wheat, Min- 
eral Salts, Vitamins or Vital Substances. 

The well known facts are so stated as to be exceptionally 
impressive. From one-fifth to one-third of the people in 
large cities in the United States live below the poverty line. 
In 1915 the world’s sugar crop was 2,000,000 tons and the 

United States used more than one-fifth of the world’s 
crop. In the United States each individual eats, on the 
average, seven. pounds of sugar a month or near two 
pounds a week. Sugar is more than one-twentieth of an 
American’s diet. 

A multitude of similar facts are skilfully presented 
under conditions that make them serviceable. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Handbook of English.” By James Hugh Moffatt and 
Leeds Barroll, Jr. Price, 60 cents.—“The History of 
Pendennis. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Edited 
with introduction by Robert Morss Lovett. Price, $1.50. 

The Clever Little People With Six Legs.” By Hallam 
Hawksworth. Price, $1.20.—‘Your Washington and 
Mine. By Louise Payson Latimer. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Lands and Life, Book I—Russia and the Old East.” 
By G. W. Hoke. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publish- 
ing Company. 
een Cotese Eine Seek. Volume I, Liberal Arts and 
s nces. y uber William Hu icago: 
Caltean Moun eek nt, Ph.D. Chicago: The 

“Booklist Books, 1923.” 
Association. 





Chicago: American Library 


_“The Animal Kingdom.” _By J. Stuart Thomson. New 
York, Toronto: The Macmillan Company. London: The 
Sheldon Press. 


Layman’s ‘Bruit.’” Edited with introduction, notes, 
and glossary, by Joseph Hall.—‘‘Holinshed’s Cronicles: 
Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V, 1398-1400.” Price, $1.20. 
—“Outlines of 


‘ Greek and Roman History.” By Mary 
Agnes Hamilton. New York City: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. 


“Essentials of Solid Geometry.” 
Smith.—“A Journey to Health Land.” 
dress and Annie Turner Andress. 
Fisher Laite. Price, 72 cents.—“Boys and Girls of Wake- 
up Town.” By J. Mace Andress. Illustrated by Mar- 
guerite Davis.—Elementary Spanish Composition.” By 
Charles Dean Cool. Price, 68 cents.—‘‘Entrance English 
Questions. By Winifred Quincy Norton. Price, $1.00. 
“The Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary Form A.”— 
‘The Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary Form B.”— 
Prepared by Alexander Inglis——‘“Elements of General 
Science. By Otis William Caldwell, Ph.D., and William 
Boston, New York, Chi- 


By David Eugene 
By J. Mace An- 
Illustrated by Blanche 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these three materials will meet your requirements in quality 
Protect all new books and those in good condition. 


(Samples Free) 





SEMI-LEATHERETTE 





| SPRINGFIELD 
—_ 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


























EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


Three hundred years of American 
education is to be the motif of a pub- 
lic exposition and a conference of 
educators in New York City, Deco- 
ration Day week, as a feature of the 
New Netherlands Colonization Ter- 
centenary celebration, organized under 
the proclamation issued by Governor 

Alfred E. Smith. Industrial Educa- 
tion and Vocational Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Home _ Economics, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Visual 
Instruction and Music, Arts and 
Crafts are among the principal sub- 
jects to be included in the conference 
and exposition as announced from the 
committee headquarters in the Hotel 
McAlpin. 


Margaret James of Belmont, Mass., 
a graduate from Radcliffe last June 
with a summa cum laude in economics, 
is one of eight to receive a graduate 
fellowship in Belgian Universities for 
1924-1925. Miss James is the only 
New Englander chosen. The exchange 
iellowship plan of the commission is 
now in full operation, and thirty-one 
Belgian graduate students are now en- 
rolled in sixteen American universities 
or scientific institutions. 

School strikes may become serious 
by and by, but they appear silly now. 





Carlos B. Ellis, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Mass., as 
president of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association had the best pro- 
gram in the recent history of the asso- 
ciation at the meeting in New York 
April 17-19. 

Meta Wellers, a Chicago teacher for 
fifty-six years, died on the day of the 
opening of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. We received a letter from 
her a few days before, glorying over 
the coming to Chicago of Willkam 
McAndrew, whom she _ characterized 


as a twentieth century edition oi 
George Howland, whom she idolized. 
When we took editorial charge of the 
Journal of Education thirty-nine years 
ago Miss Wellers began writing for us 
about affairs in the city schools, and 
she continued as our adviser on the 
“doings” educational in Chicago until 
the very last day of her life, and she 
wrote of great expectations concerning 
the meeting of the Department oi 
Superintendence. We can but think 
how enthusiastic she would have been 
over the election of Mr. McAndrew as 
president of Department. 


Maude Morris Wagner—Mrs. Herr 
Wagner—died in their home at Mon- 
tare, near San Francisco, April 9. 
Mrs. Wagner was widely known and 
admired. She has had an important 
part in the business and professional 
success of Mr. Wagner, and he will 
have the sympathy of the profession, 
editorial and personal, far and near. 


Columbus Junction, Iowa, has only 
women in office. The mayor, Miss 
Eva Bretz, has been a teacher twelve 
years. Miss Mary Moore, the treas- 
urer, is a teacher. The assessor, Miss 
Nellie Moore, is a teacher. 


Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of 
Williams College, testified in the 
Muscle Shoals hearings before the 
Senate committee at Washington. 


At the invitation of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, a work- 
ing conference on Health Education is 
to be held June 23-28 at Cambridge, 
Mass. The conference called by the 
Health Education Division of the 
American Child Health Association 
will be limited to 100. Registration 
must be made in advance. Address 
Emma Dolfinger, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, commis- 
sioner of education for Maine, declines 
to open the schools of the state for 
general contribution to the Thomas 
Jefferson memorial fund campaicn, 
and declares that he deems it unwise 
to call upon the teachers of the state 
to take up a collection among the 
school children for whatever cause, 
however worthy. Dr. Thomas adds: 
“The schools are not neglecting the 
study of American principles nor of 
America’s great men and women and 
the necessity of government by law and 
through law. I am constrained to be- 
lieve the school children of today do 
not lack in patriotism so much as their 
elders.” 











Eyes Need asad 


} ye the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. bteconieast 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


Bey URINE. 


or YOUR 


_EEVES _ 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES Going to the N.E.A. ? 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Bivd, 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 
120 brennan ngs sy socal 








Advice of Governor Cox of Massa- 
chusetts to young lawyers: To succeed 
in the law, as in any other worthy 
undertaking, the first requisite is a 
sterling character. On that solid foun- 
dation, hard work and honest dealing 
merit and usually bring satisfying 
achievement. When one learns _ the 
traditions of Massachusetts it is a 
great inspiration to work in a profes- 
sion which has had so many eminent 
leaders. The men who are best re- 
membered are the men who have made 
the largest contribution to the welfare 
of their time. 

The J. L. Hudson Company, owners 
of the largest department store in 
Detroit, have given to Cass Technical 
High School, a group of eighteen 
mural paintings depicting the indus- 
trial progress of Detroit. They were 
painted by A. J. Trumbull of New 
York. 

Laurel, Nebraska, with a population 
of less than 1,000, will be represented 
in Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 


versity this summer by seven of her 
twelve teachers. The party, headed by 
Superintendent H. H. Linn, will leave 
home about June 10, and journey by 
automobile to attend the N. E. A. in 
Washington, D. C. From there they 
will go on to New York City. The 
Laurel board of education pays each 
teacher a bonus of fifty dollars for at- 
tending summer school. The other 
members of the party are Principal O. 
L. Hedrick and the Misses May Boyd- 
ston, Sara Surber, Emilie Hromas, 
Agnes Spangler and Agnes Adams, 
and Mrs. Linn. 


Dr. Borden S. Veeder, professor of 
the Clinic of Pediatrics, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, is 
chairman of the program committee 
for the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, to be held Oc- 
tober 15, 16, 17, at Kansas City. 
Missouri. Members of Dr. Veeder’s 
committee are: Miss Sara B. Place, 
R. N., superintendent of Infant Wel- 
fare Society, Chicago, IIl.; Miss 
Maude A. Brown, director of Health 








BMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative 
granted. Summer sessions. 


thinker an 
Catalogue and full information on application 


or interpreter. Degrees 
te 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 





BOSTON. MASS. 











and enclose his letter. 


I had one of it. 
I ever read. 


for 6th or 7th grades 








THE ARLO PLAN 


Is CLEMATIS a Boy’s Book? 


Sometimes we are asked if ARLO is a boy’s book and CLEMATIS is 
a girl’s book. ARLO is about a boy, and CLEMATIS is about a girl, but, 
so far as we can see, boys and girls like each book equally well. 
Mrs. E. D. Wright sends this from Houston, Texas. 

Dear Mrs. Cobb: I gave CLEMATIS to one of my foreign boys to read, 


“Dear Mrs. Wright: I like this book then other books. 
And I read this book, and it was the first good book 


The return and opinions on WHO KNOWS, while they read mostly the 
same way, and are quiet in tone, are highly encouraging. 
SEND are the best words ever penned. 


CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS 


4th grade and up 
By Bextua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


And I hope 


Your Truly, Joe Navarro.” 
To us PLEASE 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 























Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 


Located in the heart of the National 
Capital 


SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 


NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 


Write for illustrated booklet on 
Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 








Education of the Child Health Demon- 
stration, Fargo, N. D., and Dr. §, 
Josephine Baker, consulting director 
in maternity and infancy and child 
hygiene of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of 
Labor. Dr. Baker is known as one of 
the foremost authorities in the nation 
in the field of child health. Her resig- 
nation last spring from the position 
of director of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene of the New York City De- 
partment of Health came after twenty 
years of pioneer work for the welfare 
of mothers and babies. The meeting 
in Kansas City will bring together the 


lay members of the American Child 
Health Association and an eminent 
group of physicians, nurses, public 


health specialists, deans of medical and 
dental colleges of the leading universi- 
ties of the country, nationally known 
educators, nutritionists, biologists and 
specialists in various scientific fields 
connected with child health investiga- 
tion. 


se 


_The Nebraska State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and Delegate Assembly — will 
meet next winter in Omaha _ during 
New Year’s week. 








A NEW MAGAZINE 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE 
NEW _ EDUCATION MOVEMENT IN 

THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 

Published by 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

Address Department F 
Subscripton $2, including member- 
ship in the Association. 
Sample Copy_ sent upon _ request. 

Price 50c. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


MAY. 
418: Internationa] Good Will Day. 


23: Annual convention of Rhode Is- 
land Association of Public Schoo 
Officials at Providence, R. I. Rob- 
ert K. Bennett, Secretary. 


JUNE 


Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
Point. Frank E. 
Columbus. 


24.26: 
tion at Cedar 
Reynolds, secretary, 


26-July 2: National Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. 


29-July 5: 


National Education 
Association, Cc. 


Washington, D. 


OCTOBER 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa- 


tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. G 


Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


$-7-8: Colorado Education 
tion, Denver, Grand 
and Pueblo. H. B. 
Secretary, 520 
Building, Denver. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


Associa- 
Junction, 

Smith, State 
Commonwealth 


DECEMBER. 


29-31: Modern Language Association 
of America, Columbia University, 


New York City. (Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Carleton Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 


Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 


FEBRUARY, 1925. 


99. 26: 


dence, 


Department. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Superinten- 





ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-$500 

We desire correspondence with men 

or women who have had teaching ex- 

perience between ages 23-45 for work 

which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 

able. For further information write: 
E. C. McBride, Sales Manager 


HATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Zrd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 








FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., 


Boston, Mass. 

















WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS 


MISSOURI 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS SUPERIOR TEACHERS 
EARLY APPOINTMENTS 
No Registration Fee No Charge to Schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALB TEACHERS’ AGENCY «:rccssiy "nose: ae. 
Op erate ovpalnan 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago.Best Schools, Col- 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. a. and Normals 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. our clients. Send for 


booklet, “Teaching 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 

















38TH YEAR 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 


If you neeec a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know bef a teacher may be wanted, address H. §S., 


Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 surerior agency tor 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City : os 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. register only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
Established 1855 1836 Euclid Ave., 


Cievolaks. Oita: free to school officials, 


406 Union Trust Blidz., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’. AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 





TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone 2 ae oo 














JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A Choice List of Birinr Records 
For Rural Schools 


Marches, Rhythms, Bances 
Claton’s Grand March 
In Lilac Time 
Rhythm Medley No. 1 
Rhythm Medley No. 2 
Norwegian Mountain March 
Country Dance—Pop Goes the Weasel 


Songs 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water ; 
Will-o’-the-Wi Ad 7 \ (aad) 
Pull a Cherry (2) The Nightingale 
The Postilion (2) Lullaby (3) The Spanish Gypsy 
Blowing Bubbles (2) Pit-a-Pat (3) The Sailor 
SeeSaw (2) The Giants (3) Froggies’ Swimming School 


Iustrimental Gems 
William Tell Overture 17815, 18012 


Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” ) 
Moment Musical (2) Mazurka ( 18216 


Band Accompaniments for Singing 
Star-Spangled Banner 
Hail Columbia 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes 
Annie Laurie (2) Love’s Old Sweet Song 
America the Beautiful (2) Stars of the Summer Night 
Speed the Republic (2) Onward Christian Soldiers 


Stories and Games 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod 
Sugar-Plum Tree 
Epaminondas 
The Little Jackal and the Alligator 
Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My Partner 


(3) The Muffin Man - 
Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See a Lassie 


I See You 
Dance of Greeting 


Educational Department 
Hicior Calking Machine Company 
Camden, Nem Jersry 





May 15, 1924 











